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SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN CIVILIZATION CONTRASTED. 


Natorg, as well as institutions, 
have divided this Confederacy into 
two pretty equal portions, which 
we oll the North a the South. 
A moderate and open winter, a pro- 
tracted summer, a congeniality for 
the production of certain valuable 
staples, and the spontaneous gene- 
ration of that mysterious agent to 
which we give the name of mala- 
ria, constitute the chief physical 

culiarities of the South. At the 

orth, a rigorous winter, a hot but 
comparatively short summer, a soil 
fertile in grasses and grain, and a 
climate not generally prolific of 
fever, not only invite but compel 
the virtue of economy and fore- 
thought. The inhospitality of their 
winters has made the people com- 
fortable, and the absence of any 
specially valuable staple, has open- 
ed to them endless sources of wealth 
and luxury. 

Arriving at the different regions 
of the American wilderness, the 
emigrants were naturally desirous 
of maintaining that civilization and 
its comforts which they had enjoy- 
edat home. At the South nature 
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kindly lent her assistance. In the 
virgin luxuriance of her forests and 
her young soil, she developed the 
means of keeping, at no cost of 
labor, those animals which minis- 
ter to our varied wants, and the ox 
and the hog, without human care, 
overran the country, and not only 
furnished food to the proprietor, 
but freighted the ships of the mer- 
chant. The horse,.too, became a 
naturalized citizen of the soil. Like 
the mustang of the western prairie, 
he enjoyed the liberty of the for- 
est; and tradition still points to 
numerous places where snares were 
set to entrap the untutored vaga- 
bond when the wants or the inter- 
est of his owner made it necessary 
or desirable to secure the ion 
of his person. The South thus 
became, by the operation of nature, 
a pastoral country; and with that 
tenacity of purpose and of custom 
which characterizes her people, they 
still retain its habits, though the 
agency of the slave has long since 
caused the planter to intrude into 
the domain of the grazier. Nature 
alone would have made us a pas- 
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toral people ; all our pretensions to 
the character of agriculturists are 
due to the presence among us of 
slaves. 

The inhospitable climate of the 
North compelled her people to 
move in a different direction. To 
meet the demands of the rigorous 
winter, ample provision was to be 
made for the beast as well as man. 
Thrift was a necessity, and thrift 
became the mother of improve- 
ment. 

The influence of climate alone 
would, therefore, have been suffi- 
cient to establish a considerable 
difference in the developments of 
Northern and Southern civilization. 
The one from necessity, became a 
thrifty agricultural people, and the 
other was invited to resort to agri- 
culture merely as an aid to pastoral 
life. But the introduction of a 
new element into the Southern sec- 
tion changed the whole character 
of that region, and the pastoral 
condition became lost in that of the 
staple producer. For it is not true 
that we are an agricultural people. 
The labor of our slaves is devoted 
to objects which are immediately 
profitable. They roam over our 
pine barrens and extract from the 
trees the turpentine which keeps 
the fleets of the world on the 
ocean; they reap the golden rice 
from the swamps which border our 
rivers ; they cultivate the sugar, and 
the tobacco, now become a want of 
our nature; and, above all, they 
cultivate, gather and prepare the 
cotton, which is destined to make 
the civilized world tributary to 
their masters. 

The presence of the negro has 
placed us in a position somewhat 
analogous to that of the people of 
New England at the close of the 
last war with Britain. That war, 
and the events which had preceded 
it, caused them to pass from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing 


condition ; we are in the transition 
state, from a pastoral to an agricul- 
tural state. Itis true we have been 
long in this transition state, and as 
long as the objects of our culture 
continue to yield quick and large 
profits, so long will we continue in 
this state. Weare not agricultur- 
ists, for we have yet to learn the 
lesson of thrift; and so long as our 
staples continue to invite the labor 
of our slaves, just so long will we fail 
to discover that the earth contains 
other resources by which wealth 
may be poured into our laps. Our 
development of civilization must 
obey the circumstances of our con- 
dition, and though we may modify 
it in some particulars, we cannot, 
without gross Quixotism, attempt to 
obey any other law. 

Slavery is an essential element in 
Southern civilization. It is a ne- 
cessary condition, and it operates 
upon every member of our society. 
It is vain to say that such an one 
owns no slaves. All are educated 
under its influence, and he who 
owns none, feels it no less than he 
who possesses hundreds. But be- 
fore we touch upon some of its 
effects, let us inquire further into 
the early developments of the North 
and the South. We shall find other 
causes of difference still operating, 
and destined, perhaps, to continue 
operating for generations to come. 

Who were the founders of the 
New England States? Beyond all 
question a great, an energetic, and 
a self-esteeming people, worthy of 
all admiration. In an age of high 
religious development, a set of men 
of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, con- 
ceived themselves to be a peculiar 
ee Persecuted on points mere- 
y of discipline, they left their na- 
tive land to enjoy religious liberty 
in Holland. And here is a feature 
in their character which has not 
received much attention from their 
historians, but which furnishes @ 
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clue to the understanding of their 
whole subsequent career. They 
pined under religious liberty. bm 
found themselves menaced in Hol- 
land with an evil which they con- 
sidered worse even than the terrors 
of religious persecution at home, 
They fourfd that their children were 
becoming Dutchmen. That they 
who were the salt of the earth 
should thus merge into mere bur- 
gomasters and burgomistresses was 
an evident frustration of all the spe- 
cial promises which the gift of pro- 
phesy and of inspiration had re- 
vealed to them ; and to avoid this 
calamity they dared not only the 
dangers of the ocean, but the in- 
finitely greater dangers and hard- 
ships of the savage wilderness of 
America. 

As they were a peculiar people, 
the chosen of God, the light which 
was to shine forth and illuminate 
the earth, they carefully watched 
each other. From the moment of 
their landing, they proceeded to 
settle on the basis of mutual super- 
vision. Civilization advanced from 
the coast in a stately municipal 
march ; new settlements were made 
in pursuance of the resolutions of 
town meetings, and every step into 
the wilderness was trodden simul- 
taneously by the pastor and his 
flock. That the schoolmaster went 
with them is only a proof of their 
civilization. We give them no pe- 
euliar credit for this. For where 
in civilization will you find a dozen 
families and noschool? But we do 
commend them in that they ap- 
preciated a superior order of in- 
struction. By an early law of Mas- 
sachusetts, every town with a cer- 
tain number of families, was obliged 
to maintain a grammar school. 
This proves that a large proportion 
of the settlers were men who had 
enjoyed these advantages at home, 
and were unwilling that their chil- 
dren should be less kindly nurtured 


than themselves, In less than 
twenty years the infant colony had 
founded the venerable University of 
Harvard. Their peculiar views of 
themselves and of their position 
rendered this a necessity. As a 
colony for religion, to use their own 
expression, it was indispensable to 
the development of their Church 
that they should have a University. 
In that age the gift of inspiration 
was made only to scholars; the 
spirit descended not upon the un- 
learned. But the seats of learning 
at home were tainted with the stains 
of heresy and prelacy. The purity 
of the Church could be preserved 
only by keeping pure the fountains 
of learning ; and where could it be 
so well pretected as in their own 
bosoms. The University of Har- 
vard originated not in choice but 
in necessity. 

Such is a brief outline of the 
progress of Northern civilization. 
Man never escaped from the direct 
influence of society. He went no- 
where without his church and hie 
school ; and entertaining intense 
faith in the destiny of his society, 
he valued himself as constituting a 
portion of a chosen and a favored 
race. 

, At the South, all was different. 

The attempt to establish a com- 
munity at Jamestown in anticipa- 
tion of the social philosophy of 
this age having nearly resulted in 
the destruction of the colony, so- 
ciety thenceforth began a natural 
and healthy development. As the 
colonists had no peculiar views re- 
specting the sacredness of their mis- 
sion, no pre-conceived theories of 
religion or of government to main- 
tain, every man left his neighbor to 
develupe himself, and valued him 
for his worth as a man, not for be- 
ing the object of a special divine 
agency. Nature invited them to 
separate whenever they could doso 
with safety, and as the principle of 
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supervision was not recognized, the 
eagerly obeyed the invitation. This 
tendency to isolation was increased 
by the introduction of slaves; as 
they not only required a more ex- 
tensive allotment of land to each 
proprietor, but rendered them less 
dependent upon each other for the 
performance of those offices which 
eould now be required of the slaves. 
In the absence of society, men lived 
chiefly on their own thoughts. In- 
fluenced by no action of others, the 
orca thought for himself and acted 
ior himself. Not for himself, indeed, 
for his situation required that he 
should also think for others. But 
his thought was not reciprocal. 
Hence, while he acquired the habit 
of reliance on himself, he was little 
regardful of the power or the claims 
of society. 

But while thus appearing to 
avoid society, it is not to be sap- 
posed that the southerner is unso- 
cial. Quite the contrary. Society 
to him is a luxury, not a habit, far 
less a necessity. He esteems it a 
thing too good for every-day wear, 
and reserved for the Sunday festival. 
But while thus secluding himself 
from close communion with his 
fellows, he spares no pains nor ex- 

nse in the education of his chil- 
dren. The Southern gentleman re- 
gards education not as a means to 
a fortune, not aya resource against 
want, not as a step to a profession, 
but as a thing desirable in itself. 
It is questionable whether the 
greater part of the graduates of our 
Colleges ever embrace professional 
life; and certainly not half of those 
who enter the legal ,and medical 
professions have gone through a 
collegiate career. The highest de- 
gree of cultivation is sought as an 
end of itself. And it is this view 
of it which explains the weight 
which the Sorth has enjoyed in this 
Confederacy. The planter class is 
an educated class. True it is, that 
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they may not be posted up in all 
the details of the professional schol- 
ar, that they may be compelled to 
preserve a painful silence in a com- 
pany of literateurs ; but apart from 
professional exactness and profes- 
sional details, they have that gen- 
eral scholarly training which so 
well becomes the gentleman, and is 
so necessary to the perfect develop- 
ment of his character. Thence a 
eatholicity of taste as well as of 
feeling, and an elevated view of all 
subjects, particularly public affairs, 
which commands respect, because 
it is felt that the views are neither 
the suggestions of private interest 
nor the convenient opinions of a 
paid advocate. 

The isolation in which the men 
of the South generally live, has 
doubtless contributed to form one 
of the most striking differences 
between the two sections of our 
country. Conventional proprieties 
are less regarded here than at the 
North. I do not refer to propriety 
of personal manners, but of thought. 
We think not after a certain school, 
we adopt noconventional rules for 
the guidance and direction of our 
ideas, but are willing to examine 
every question on its own merits, 
and decide without reference to the 
opinions of any man or body of 
men. Each man, therefore, repre- 
sents himself; he acts no part, but 
has the repose and the dignity of a 
natural character. It was this re- 
pose which constituted the perfec- 
tion of Washington’s character. It 
was the belief that he represented 
a party and a power, which lay at 
the foundation of all the faults of 
the elder Adams. A still more 
striking contrast between the North 
and the South may perhaps be 
exhibited in the persons of the 
younger Adams and his Secretary, 
Mr. Clay. Both became unfortu- 
nate; the one having been hurled 
from the enjoyment of power, and 
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the other having seen it elude his 
grasp when just within his reach. 

ut how differently did they endure 
defeat. Mr. Adams actively devot- 
ed the remainder of his life te wage 
a war of deadly hatred against 
those who had stripped him of his 
power. Mr. Clay never for a mo- 
ment swerved from the support of 
that cause which in his career of 
prosperity he had determined to be 
the right. 

The existence of slavery at the 
South, and its connection with the 
Union, has placed us in a peculiar 
position. Our whole fabric of so- 
ciety is based upon slave institu- 
tions, and yet our conventional lan- 
guage is drawn from scenes totally 
at variance with those which lie 
about us. Our books come from 
England and the North, and they 
appear prima facie to be our 
teachers. For some time we have 
been content to compromise with 
our supposed teachers, that is, to 
adhere rigorously to the facts, but 
complacently adept the cant, ad 
in our lips it is no better,) of a free 
seciety. The rude manner in which 
we have been assailed, has opened 
our eyes to our real condition, and 
in the spirit of truthfulness some of 
us have dared to look boldly upon 
it, and are daily employed in giv- 
ing utterance to thoughts in strict 
accordance with the facts presented. 
And the more truthful the language 
we have used, the more virulent are 
the denunciations with which our 
society has been assailed. A late 
distinguished visitor, struck with 
the new tone now being assumed 
at the South, has thought it right 
to raise his voice, strong in its 
excess of feebleness, and all that 
that voice utters is, “ You are wrong, 
you are certainly wrong!” 

Wrong or right, let it be hailed 
as an omen, that we are awake toa 
sense of our position. We must 
now meet our Northern teachers, 
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not as delinquents praying for ex- 
cuse and pardon, but as men claim- 
ing an equality of pesition both 
pe itical and moral. Having ex- 

austed the language of the teacher, 
they have condescended to use that 
of denunciation. Are we the better 
for their teaching? Do we merit 
their denunciations? Are we te 
set our house in order for life or fer 
death ? 

Some twenty years ago, Miss 
Martineau visited our country and 
applied her philosophic eye to the 
institution of slavery. Anxious to 
see the good as well as the bad, she 
examined it with eare, and found 
in it one virtue, the existence of 
which she had net imagined when 
she was composing her romances 
in illustration of political economy. 
She admired the patience and for- 
bearance of slave-holdets. It struck 
her as worthy of all admiration 
that when the young mistress is 
enjoying herself at a party, her 
visit should be cut short by the im- 
patience ef her ceachman, whe, 
desirous of closing his day’s work, 
goes for her before the appointed 
time, and unceremoniously sum- 
mons her home. This virtue may 
appear a small one, but it opened 
the eyes of the philosophical old 
lady, who thereupon wrote a chap- 
ter, in which the master is not 
painted as a brute, and his wife as 
a help-meet fer him. The English 
woman, accustomed te the services 
of a hired coachman, would have 
resented his conduct as an inaperti- 
nence, perhaps paid him his wages 
the next day, with a cool admoni- 
tion to go some where else and beg 
for leave to work. The southern 
lady is angry at the presumption of 
her servant, refuses at first to com- 
ply, but remembering that while 
she is enjoying herself, he is expos- 
ed to the wintry blast, laughs at the 
ludicrousness of her position, shawls 
herself, and gracefully retires. The 
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servant is chided; the family per- 
haps laugh at the trick, and she 
has no security that it will not be 
repeated. This is the patience 
which won the admiration of Miss 
Martineau. 

To us it appears a higher virtue. 
It is an unselfish consideration of 
the claims of others. And it is 
this considerateness which runs 
through the whole of our civiliza- 
tion, modifies it, gives it its charac- 
ter, and prevents us effectually from 
following the free States in their 
rapid strides in what is called pro- 
gress. We know that some subtle 
easuist, who cannot dispute the 
fact, but is determined to strip it of 
its virtuous covering, will endeavor 
to analyze it. He will tell you that 
this patience, forbearance or con- 
siderateness, so far from being un- 
selfish, is based upon the most 
intense and calculating selfishness. 
It is not the servant’s feelings which 
are consulted, but his value. It is 
the consideration that a large 
amount of money-value is expos- 
ed, and a set off of the value of 
an hour's pleasure against the 
possible loss of this amount, leads 
the mistress to comply with his 
unreasonable request. Be it so. 
Let the motives be sordid if good 
ones are displeasing to you. But 
the fact remains unchanged. Pa- 
tience, forbearance, and conside- 
rateness have been manifested, and 
whatsoever the motive, the benefit 
accrues. We have all the result of 
unselfish conduct, whatever may be 
the secret springs which call it into 
action. 

«Now, this considerateness per- 
vades our whole civilization. It 
manifests itself ludicrously in the 
breaking up of an evening party ; 
it pervades and influences all the 
great operations of southern life. 

When the North and the South 
are compared, the activity of life 
in the former stands in proud con- 


trast with the sluggishness of the 
latter. Wealth, with its attend- 
ants luxury and refinement, ap- 
pears to smile on every portion of 
that favored country ; noble insti- 
tutions attest the spirit of benevo- 
lence and humanity; and as we 
gaze upon the joyous scenes which 
expose themselves to our view, we 
remember with something like hu- 
miliation our own shortcomings in 
these respects. Progress is in every 
body’s mouth; progress in every 
body’s heart ; to stand still is to die, 
and while the northerner boasts 
the progress of his region, he fails 
not to exult over us, to point out 
our defects, our miserable position 
in the race, and to attribute it to 
the blighting effects of slavery. We 
are not sure that he is wrong. We 
believe that slavery does impede 
our progress, but whether for good 
or for ill, is a question yet to be 
determined. 

Viewed merely as a master work- 
man, the most independent man is 
he who gets a day’s work for a day’s 
pay. Work done, and wages paid, 
2¢ has settled his account with the 
world, and is ready to begin his 
calculations for to-morrow. It may 
chance that some one has not 
worked well to-day; he has been 
dispirited, and the tale of brick is 
not complete. His wages are made 
to square with the lacking tale. The 
next day he fails to appear. For 
him, as there is no day’s work, there 
is no day’s pay. Let another go, 
and earn the day’s wages for the 
day’s work. It may be the poor 
fellow is sick, but what is that to 
the capitalist? His concern is to 
get his work done. If Tom is sick 
let Ned take his place. Where 
capital reigns supreme, there will 
be no lack of competitors, The 
master’s work will never fail so long 
as he is ready to pay a day’s wages 
for a day’s work. 

Such a man is a type of the man 
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of progress, and, if not overtaken 
by the wrath of God, no power on 
earth can mar his prosperity. If 
his understanding is enlightened 
and his conscience moved, he will 
see the absolute necessity of mak- 
ing some provision for the helpless 
and suffering child of labor. They 
have had a point of union... The 
one gave a day’s work for his day’s 
wages. In his distress he now sues 
for assistance. Humanity must not 
be left to starve; the child of want 
and of toil must not lie down in 
sickness, in hopeless misery. Hence 
the great institutions of benevo- 
lence which adorn the face of free 
societies. They are whited sepul- 
chres, fair to the eye, but revealing 
a tale of misery and wo. 

It is not a day’s pay for a day’s 
work; nor is it even a year’s work 
for a year’s pay. Itis the pay ofa 
life-time for the partial labor of a 
portion. In free societies, popula- 
tion is the concern of the laborer, 
and it lives in obedience to capital, 
which latter takes no concern in it 
until it applies for leave to work. 
Here the capitalist is the nurse. It 
is his part to receive the nurseling 
and to foster its existence—to train 
it up, and after years of patient 
care, to extract from it in mo- 
deration some amount of labor in 
payment for its nurture. He has 
then to see that the tasks of the 
workers are proportional not only 
to their strength, but to their spirits, 
for whatever the ignorant may 
imagine, the driving system is one 
which can be pursued under those 
conditions only in which a day’s 
wages are paid for a day’s work ; 
and he has also to make his account 
to meet all the exigencies occasioned 
by sickness, by death, by casualties 
of every kind. Whatever the vis- 
ions which may float in the brain 
of the youthful capitalist, the les- 
sons of a very brief experience will 
soon teach him the virtue of mo- 
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dération, and the exercise of this 
virtue brings in its train a host of 
others. They are beneficial to the 
man, but they have nv meritin the 
eye of him whose measure of utility 
is to be found only in the rules of 
modern political economy. Owing 
perhaps in some measure to the 
money value of our slaves, we have 
to respect life and limb. It is not 
with us as with others, that a day’s 
pay will procure a day’s work. Our 
aborer is precious, and we know 
that if evil betide him, there is no 
means of supplying his loss. 

A lurge consideration, therefore, 
for the laborer is a necessary ele- 
ment in all our movements in the 
way of progress. We do not, 
though he is our money, regard the 
laborer merely as the representa- 
tive of so much money value. A 
regard for humanity forces itself 
upon us, and developes itself in the 
very intensity of our selfishness, 
and he is not our money only, but 
becomes our friend, our dependence, 
our hope. We build no hospitals 
for “him, his asylum in sickness is 
the same dwelling wherein he 
spends his nights after his day of 
toil; his nurses the best which his 
master can supply. No lying-in 
hospitals or foundling asylums rear 
their stately heads for his offspring, 
for with us he is no foundling but 
a precious promise of hope for the 
future. And we dare not overtask 
his energies, because we dare not 
ruthlessly waste that life and those 
spirits on which depend our all. 
Our destiny forbids competition 
with those who are engaged in the 
maddening struggle of progress. 
The slave has stamped us with con- 
servatism. 

We cannot enter into the race 
of ape which now occupies the 
rest of the civilized world. Our 
pace must be a slow one. The 
avenues to great wealth are closed 
to us, and our northern friends 
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perceiving us to be stationary, have 
come to the conclusion that we are 
retrograding. Nay, a Convention 
at Worcester, not long since, de- 
nounced us as plunging deeper and 
deeper into barbarism every year. 

This is a grave charge, and 
doubtless has often grievously been 
borne. Some of us have been so 
much accustomed to receive our 
lessons from the North, that many 
doubtless believe it, and are mourn- 
ing in secret over the dismal future 
which awaits us. But, our mourn- 
ing friend, let us pray you to look 
alittle into the matter, and examine 
your condition, before you yield to 
despair. Do you feel within your- 
self any of those alarming symptoms 
which indicate the coming on of 
the moral night? Is your heart 
hardening against the monitions of 
conscience? Are you becoming 
less susceptible to the influence of 
love, of friendship, of the social 
affections? Do you look with dis- 
gust upon things sacred and holy, 
or do you take a strange and secret 
pleasure in those which formerly 
were wont to shock your cultivated 
nature? Are our churches deserted 
for the temples of Mammon and of 
Belial? Do our streets resound at 
midnight with the brawls of licen- 
tious youth, or is the light of the 
sun polluted by the crimes of a 
wicked and reckless people? If 
these things are so, then, indeed, 
may you trembie, for it is a sign 
that the twilight of barbarism is 
indeed closing around us. 

If we may reason from the man- 
ner in which other people are 
judged by those who condemn us, 
we may infer that the basis of the 
condemnation is our want of pro- 
gress. Our slow pace is considered 
retrogression, and barbarism appre- 
hended as the necessary result. 
But whether for weal or for wo, our 
destiny is conservative, and we are 
far from considering it an evil, or 
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a ground of reproach. In the 
great race of progress, even the 
acknowledged end is but partially re- 
garded as the frenzied, hurried mind 
glances fitfully beyond it to some 
still more distant goal. With all 
the faculties strained in pursuit of 
this object, what is the life of to- 
day, or even of to-morrow? what 
the associations of the past or of 
the present? All lost, neglected, 
despised, and merged in considera- 
tion of the dazzling future. Wealth 
flows in swollen streams upon the 
runners, but it brings no happiness; 
they have no time to enjoy it, for 
every effort is strained to increase 
it. That which a well regulated 
mind regards as a means, is idola- 
trously worshipped as an end, and 
wealth and worth become synony- 
mous terms, Palatial mansions 
charm the eye—gorgeous furniture 
dazzles the fancy—all the appli- 
ances of luxurious art bewitch the 
senses, and invite to repose and en- 
joyment; but the owner halts not; 
onward is his motto, progress his 
divinity: repose has no charm for 
him; his real delight is in making 
good speculations ; he cannot rest 
so long as a single avenue to suc- 
cess remains unexplored. 

Is this a life for a people who 
live under the eye of God, and in 
the full development of civilization ? 
Is all of life to be an unceasing 
struggle after more? Is the heart 
of man never to expand to the 
warm influences of home, and all 
its associations of family, of kin- 
dred, and of friendly affections? Is 
man to become a mere money- 
making, cotton-spinning, iron-found- 
ing, machine? Is that enormous 
wealth which skill, sagacity and 
industry have acquired, to serve no 
higher purpose but vain ostentation 
on the one hand, and the reproduc- 
tion of wealth on the other? Is 
the man never to stop, and, like an 
intellectual being, enjoy the results 
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of his intelligent activity? If these 
things are so, (and we do not mis- 
represent northern society unless 
northern journalists and northern 
popular writers have deceived us,) 
then forever be banished from our 
thoughts all aspirations after such 
progress; let us cherish our con- 
servatism; be content to advance 
cautiously and safely in wealth, and 
gratefully meanwhile, and like 
moral and intellectual creatures, 
enjoy that life which God has al- 
lotted us in this beautiful world. 

I have thus noticed the impor- 
tant leading element of southern 
civilization, and its inevitable result. 
It remains now to inquire into the 
future, and to discover the means 
of working out its development; 
for considerations on this head 
force themselves to our notice, 

It is to be borne in mind that we 
- of the South were formerly taught 
to believe that slavery is a social, 
moral, and political evil. A devoted 
attachment to the Union ofthe States 
was also an early lesson of our in- 
fancy. We were taught to depend 
upon it as a necessary condition of 
our existence, and there are not a 
few who even now would regard a 
dissolution of the Union as a per- 
sonal no less than a political ca- 
lamity. The evil of slavery, and 
the influence of the Union, must 
form the subject of the remainder 
of this article. 

The first we do not propose to 
discuss. We are now condemned 
for changing our views on this sub- 
ject. It is an omen for good that 
we have changed them; while we 
adopted the cant of free societies, 
we adhered rigorously to the facts 
about us. The fact is, that slavery 
exists among us, and that it must 
continue to exist. The cant is, that 
it is a social and moral evil. We 
cherished the evil, and gave practical 
demonstration that we intended to 
cherish it, and yet the cant on our lips 
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convicted us of falsehood and incon- 
sistency. If slavery is a bad thin 

in itself, it must be abolished. It 
is bad—it is cowardly to hug an 
acknowledged evil. Now, we are 
changing our position in this re- 
spect, and therefore we are not only 
denounced but misrepresented. We 
are made to say that slavery is an 
excellent thing in itself. Such is 
not the case. We have not changed 
the terms of the proposition, but 
only the quality of the copula. We 
assert not that slavery is a good 
thing, but that it is not an evil 
thing. Nor do we mean to deny 
that slavery has its evils—evil for 
the master, evil for the slave. We 
simply deny that it is that evil 
thing which, being hateful both to 
God and man, must be abated. The 
condition of humanity is such that 
evil must exist. Noone would say 
that poverty is a good thing; and 
yet where would be the. vaunted 
progress of the free States if there 
were no poor to do the work for 
the rich man’s pay. Nor is wealth 
an evil thing in itself, but where 
would be the rich men if there 
were no poor. Wealth and poverty, 
freedom and slavery, are some of 
the immutable conditions of hu- 
manity, and evil per se can nomore 
be predicated of one condition than 
of another. Slavery and poverty 
are alike disagreeable conditions to 
look forward to; but inthe economy 
of nature they appear alike indis- 
pensable; and when civilization 
has reached its highest develo 

ment, one may boldly and fearlessly 
ask the question, not which is the 
least evil, but which is the better 
condition. It is a terrible fact, that 
the late Dutchess of Sutherland de- 
populated her immense estates to 
convert them into sheep walks, It 
is consolatory to think that no mage 
ter of slaves can be allowed thus 
ruthlessly to.tamper with human 
life and happiness. The work- 
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houses of England are melancholy 
monuments of the beneficial results 
of free labor; and if they have not 
yet found their way into our own 
country, it is not on account of our 
institutions, but because there is still 
an immense outlet for our redun- 
dant population. But we will not 
discuss the question further. The 
fact of slavery is here, and a fact it 
must remain to the end of time. 
The question for us is—What is 
the best thing we can do for our- 
selves ? 

It may not be uninteresting to 
notice that, with our change of 
position, we have acquired more 
courage, and are more tolerant both 
of attack and criticism. So long 
as we regarded slavery as an evil, 
it was a prohibited subject. Like 
one afflicted with a festering sore, 
we shrunk with dread from the 
probe which was searching into the 
extent of the disease, and we were 
in imminent danger of having 
a literary censorship established 
among us to ward off all disagree- 
able reflections and inquiries. Our 
journals touched timidly on the 
subject, and our booksellers feared 
to offer for sale books which were 
condemned by a self-constituted 
censorship. 

We were once compelled to send 
to New York for a copy of Miss 
Martineau’s very inoffensive book 
of travels. Things have changed. 
There are few persons in the South 
who have not read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and the popular voice de- 
manded the publication of Dr. 
Dewey’s strictures in our journals. 
We may well rejoice at the result. 
We can now respect ourselves. 
The truth is rapidly emancipating 
us from the bondage of fear. 

The bearing of the Union on this 
question is one which may be dis- 
cussed indefinitely, but various and 
obvious considerations impel us to 
reduce it within the narrowest 
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limits, We keep studiously out of 
view all those exciting topics which 
the subject naturally suggests, and 
apart from them deliberately con- 
clude that the Union of these States, 
under any circumstances, is a seri- 
ous obstacle to our fair develop- 
ment. 7 

The philosophy of a people must 
concentrate itself in their metro- 
polis, and appear to emanate from 
that point; and all that portion of 
the people which is not represented 
there, must be regarded as provin- 
cials, Circumstances have placed 
the metropolis of this Union be- 
yond the direct influence of the 
slave-holding power. We do not, 
of course, mean the federal city, 
but that great town, it may be Bos- 
ton, or New York or Cincinnati, 
which is destined to be the centre 
of opinion, and to give the law to 
the rest of the country. Our place 
in the Union is provincial, and as 
such our peculiarities will have to 
be defended, excused, ridiculed, 

ardoned. We can take no pride 
in our national character, because 
we must feel that from our pecu- 
liar position we do not contribute 
to its formation. 

The circumstances under which 
the Union was formed were such 
as to endear it to our memories; 
but it must never be forgotten that 
as it was the consideration of Ame- 
rican interests which created it, so 
should a regard for the interests of 
a portion, under the same spirit of 
patriotism, lead to its dissolution. 

In the Union we can never enjoy 
that repose which is necessary to a 
healthful development of our char- 
acter. Our philosophy will ever be 
at variance with our practice, and 
either in our practice or our theories 
we can never escape living a prac- 
tical life. 

It is a notorious fact that south- 
ern thought finds no utterance 
among us; may, is suspiciously 
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received even by southern people. 
The centralizing effect of the Union 
is to establish the circulating press 
at the North. It is not twelve 
months since the principal publisher 
of New York found himself com- 
pelled by the force of public senti- 
ment there to violate the contract 
which he had made to publish the 
Hireling and the Slave. You all 
know the character of that work. 
Can anything more clearly show 
the necessity of having a metropolis 
in which our own thoughts may be 
represented ! 

Such a metropolis will never 
exist in this Union. As London 
was to our fathers, so are New York 
and Boston to ourselves. We can 
never be other than dependants 
and inferiors so long as we continue 
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political alliance. Let us hold 
them as we hold the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, friends in 
peace, and we will redeem our 
character, and show them as our 
fathers showed the metropolitan 
England, that our friendship, is valu- 
able, our enmity to be deprecated. 

The philosophy of the North is 
a dead letter to us. The doctrines 
of political economy are not trué 
here. Our philosophy has yet to 
be developed. We can not live 
honestly in the Union, because we 
are perpetually aiming to square 
the maxims of an impracticable 
philosophy with the practice which 
nature and circumstances force 
upon us. We can not do ourselves 
justice so long as the drag of pro- 
vincialism is forever clinging to our 





to live with them ona footing of wheels. . 
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O’er the far waters floats the boatman’s song, 

Timed by the faint fall of the distant oar, 
The fitful surges roll their waves along, 

With hoarse and wrathful murmurings to the shore: 
Through the rent woof of fleecy clouds afar 

Steals on my soul like evening's holy close, 
The lovely lustrous light of a lone star, 

Heralding the Night-Queen to her sweet repose; 
Yet all this fairy scene hath left no power, 

No balm to bring my burdened heart relief, 
Sitting alone in midnight’s witching hour, 

Bowed by the spell of an oermastering gvief, 
While half the world lies wrapped in slumber deep, 
Calm as the moon’s pale beams that on these waters sleep. 
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Which are the clouds, and which the mountains? 
They mix and melt together! Yon blue hill 
Looks fleeting as the vapors which distil 

Their dews upon its summit, while the free 
And far off clouds, now solid, dark and still, 

An aspect wear of calm eternity. 

Each seems the other, as our fancies will, 

The cloud a mount, the mount a cloud, and we 
Gaze doubtfully. So everywhere on earth 

This foothold where we stand, with slipping feet, er 

The unsubstantial and substantial meet, 

And we are fooled until made wise by Time. 

Is not the obvious lesson something worth, 
Lady? or have I wov’n an idle rhyme? 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN. 


{ Continued.) 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. FRANK HAY GOES TO THE PLAY AND ACTS THE HYPOCRITE, 


\ 


We are sorry to say that, at the 
moment when we presented him to 
the reader, Mr. Frank Hay had 
two love affairs upon the carpet;— 
and it is our painful duty to add, 
that even this was proceeding more 
moderately than was customary 
with that gentleman. 

The young fellow had the good 
or bad fortune to possess an ex- 
treme susceptibility of tempera- 
ment—and already, at the age of 
nineteen, had commenced, gone 
through, and terminated forever, no 
less than five matrimonial engage- 
ments. To charge him with un- 
fair intentions upon such occasions 
would not be just, inasmuch as, on 
each recurrence of a broken heart, 
Frank honestly believed that the 
world was coming to anend. He 
thought it very hard that his lady- 
loves would not tolerate a slight 
roaming, upon his part, to other 
flowers—and, indeed, looked upon 
himself as a deeply injured individ- 
ual. On five occasions he had 
sent back miniatures, ribbon knots, 
and favors, with notes of digni- 
fied misery and hopeless despair ; 
and immediately after these five 
tragic ceremonies, had proceeded 
# mend his broken heart.— 
Doubtless the last affair had been a 
very terrible one, since he had se- 
lected two new friends to aid each 


other in the process of consoling 
him. 

One of these was Miss Ellen 
Crafton. We shall in due time see 
who the second young lady was. - 

Miss Crafton was the younger 
daughter of Mr. Joel Crafton, a 
rich “ factor” of the town, who had 
gathered together his pistoles, by 
pursuing the lucrative business of 
— agent for the planters. The 
actor, at that period, was the inter- 
mediate between the Virginia gen- 
tleman and the London merchant: 
and Mr. Joel Crafton, having re- 
commended himself to the gentry 
by his plausible manners, it had 
been his good fortune to receive 
large orders, from which he had 
secured to himself magnificent com- 
mnissions, 

Frank had met Miss Crafton at 
an “ Assembly,” and having in- 
stantly fallen in love with her, 
owing to the vacant condition of 
his heart, consequent upon his last 
discardal the week before, had giv- 
en the young lady immediate infor- 
mation upon the state of his feel- 
ings, by calling the next morning. 

Miss Crafton was really an excel- 
lent young lady—full of life, viva- 
city, and good humor—and the 
handsome face of her suitor had 
made its impression upon her: an 
impression which Frank’s wit and 
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bonhommie were not long in deepen- 
ing. The young fellow had fol- 
lowed up his advantages, and was 
revolving the propriety of an im- 
mediate declaration, when unfor- 
tunately he fell in love with a sec- 
ond, or rather seventh, young lady, 
of whom we shall now proceed to 
speak. 

Instead of reéntering the office 
of Mr. Lincoln, when Estcourt de- 
»osited him before that place, Frank 
sever toward his lodgings, saga- 
ciously concluding that it was too 
late to commence work, and hav- 
ing, as we shall see, his own scheme 
of passing the evening. 

The young man’s a were 
in the establishment of a certain 
Mrs. Wharton, a maiden lady of 
about forty, with whom Mr. Lincoln 
also resided, despite of his horror of 
matrimony, and consequently of the 
sex which made it possible. Per- 
haps Mrs. Wharton found favor in 
his eyes, by reason of her stern adher- 
ence to a life of single blessedness ; 
and certain it is, that the counsel- 
lor would often pass his evenings in 
the small sitting room, entertaining 
Mrs. Wharton with legal disquisi- 
tions, to which this good lady lis- 
tened with exemplary attention, 
busily knitting the while, or com- 

lacently watching the slumber of 
er tortoise-shell cat, upon the rug 
at the lawyer’s feet. 

As a matter of course, Mr. Frank 
Hay had made use of these little 

rivate habits of Mr. Lincoln and 
Mrs. Wharton, for purposes of jest 
and amusement. 

He was accustomed to assure the 
good lady, with whom he was a 
great favorite, that Mr. Lincoln’s 
affairs were in a highly prosperous 
state; that he would soon be justi- 
fied in entering upon matrimony ; 
that he was already of legal age; 
with other intimations of the coun- 
sellor’s intentions, As the young- 
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ster now passed to his chamber, he 
respectfully saluted the lady, who 
sat in her little room, with the door 
open, and informed her that Mr. 
Lincoln would soon be home. 

“You know he cannot remain 
long away from you, Mrs. Whar- 
ton,” added the scape-grace. “He 
likes you, Mrs. Wharton ; indeed, I 
may say he —” 

“ Go, go, Mr. Frank,” here inter- 
posed the good lady, smiling. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Wharton,” was the 
reply, “Tam going—and Mr. Lin- 
coln is a He is thinking of 
matrimony, Mrs. Wharton; he is a 
good fellow, Mrs. Wharton; excuse 
my alluding to the subject in this 
delicate way, Mrs. Wharton.” 

And laughing at the good lady’s 
worry, Mr. Frank Hay mounted 
rapidly to his chamber, surrounded 
with pictures and gimcrackery, 
where he set about changing his 
costume for one more imposing. 

At the end of half an hour he 
issued from the chamber, brushed, 
curled, perfumed—a fine gentleman 
at all points—and overpowered 
Mrs. Wharton with a new flood of 
witticisms. These were discharged 
as the youngster partook of supper 
with the lady; thereafter he issued 
gaily forth, and soon reached—the 
“old theatre.” 

He was, ere long, posted, with 
other youthful gallants, upon the 
stage, as was then customary with 
“fine gentlemen,” and from this 
favorable stand-point he surveyed, 
with an easy air, the brilliant and 
imposing audience which began to 
assemble, 

The Virginians of that day were 
extremely fond of theatrical per- 
formances, and on this evening all 
the beauty and fashionof the town 
had assembled. 

As a party entered one of the? 
side stalls, next to the stage, Mr. 
Frank Hay gave an imperceptible 
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start, and fora moment his coun- 
tenance wore an expression of de- 
cided discomfort. 

Among this party he had recog- 
nized Miss Ellen Crafton—and the 
reader is aware that in spite of his 
extreme liking for that young lady, 
Mr. Hay had two good reasons for 
not especially desiring her attend- 
ance on that evening. 

In the first place, the singular 
warning of his cousin and guardian 
against his paying his addresses to 
the damsel, still rendered him un- 
comfortable and uneasy; in the 
second place, he had sought the 
theatre with the intention of seeing 
and accusting one of the lady per- 
formers, who, at the moment, di- 
vided the sovereignty of his heart 
with the first—or rather sixth— 

SSOr, 

This was briefly the occasion of 
the young gentleman’s feeling of 
discomfort, at the entrance of Miss 
Crafton; and for a moment he re- 
mained motionless—debating his 
best mode of proceeding. 

He finally determined upon bold- 
ness, as under all the circumstances, 
the best course he could pursue— 
and hastily leaving his position 
upon the stage, was soon at Miss 
Crafton’s side. 

A warm little hand glided into 
his own, and we are sorry to say, 
that Mr. Frank embraced the occa- 
sion to press it, in a manner far 
more enthusiastic than was at all 
necessary. He had quite forgotten 
his cousin’s warning against any 
intimacy with the Crafton family; 
and if we could present an ade- 

uate description of the charms of 

e young lady who was the 
cause of this forgetfulness, penne 
the youth might not be severely 
blamed. In the dark and brilliant 

es of the damsel; in her rosy 

eeks ; full, crimson lips; and pro- 
fusely curling hair, as black as the 
wings of a raven, there was enough 
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to disturb the prudence of an 
young man. Add to this, a loo 
of the frankest and most unmis- 
takeable liking, and we need no 
longer wonder at the course pur- 
sued by-the gentleman upon whom 
this look was bestowed. 

At that moment Frank felt very 
much like a convicted criminal ;— 
and the charms of the young lady 
of the stage, whom he had come to 
see, began to diminish in his sight 
to a degree wholly wonderful and 
unexpected. For the moment, Mr. 
Frank Hay was quite persuaded 
that the lady at his side was the 
pearl of the universe ; and he assid- 
uously set about producing upon 
her mind a conviction of his be- 
lief. 

“How beautiful you look this 
evening,” he whispered, as he took 
a seat beside her; “and how 
charmed I am to see you.” 

“ And how very glad you are to 
have an occasion to make a pretty 
speech |” said Miss Crafton, smiling 
and blushing. 

“Oh, no! not to you! I could 
not use the poor gallantry of the 
day to you.” 

And Frank bestowed a fatal ogle 
upon his companion. 

“I should indeed suppose that 
you thought me unworthy of any 
display of gallantry,” was the reply, 
“for you have not visited me for 
some days.” 

“ Lacknowledge it, to my shame.” 

“You must come soon.” 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“That is, if Miss Felton does not 
absorb too much of your time.” 

Frank received the blow, entirely 
unprepared. 

“ Miss—Felton ?” he stammered. 

“Yes—the young actress. She 
is very handsome, | believe.” 

And Miss Crafton’s head rose 
with a little air of hauteur, which 
was very becoming. 

Frank had recovered his presence 
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of mind, however, and now said, 
negligently, 

“ Yes—I admire her somewhat.” 

“Not greatly, then ?” 

“She is not much of an actress.” 

“That is an evasion of the ques- 
tion.” 

“The question?” asked Frank, 
with an innocent air. 

“Yes, Mr. Hay—I asked if you 
did not greatly admire her.” 

And Miss Ellen Crafton’s hand- 
some mouth assumed an undeniable 

ut. 

Instead of replying, Mr. Frank 
assumed the offensive. 

“That makes me feel badly,” he 
said; “your mode of addressing 


“What mode, sir?” 

“There, again. First, you call 
me ‘Mr. Hay ’—and then you add 
the additional slight of addressing 
me as ‘sir.’ I thought we were 
friends.” 

And Mr. Frank looked doleful. 

“ Now, I will wager any thing,” 
he said, “ that you imagine I came 
hither solely to see Miss Felton— 
of whom, in connection with my- 
self, some busybody has been talk- 
ing—and that I do not take plea- 
sure in seeing you. How shall I 
persuale you that your presence 
delights me? Shall I turn my 
back upon the whole performance ? 
I should be satisfied—for then I 
should see you alone.” 

A blush flitted over the rosy 
cheeks of the young lady, whose 
suspicions quite disappeared. And 
let it not be supposed that Mr. 
Frank Hay was guilty of an insin- 
cere and hollow speech. At the 
moment, Miss Felton had quite dis- 
appeared from his horizon, and he 
would have been content to do as 
he said—turn his back upon her 
and the whole performance. For 
the time, the lovely countenance of 
Miss Crafton held sway over the 
volatile currents of his nature—and, 
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like the moon, made his thoughts 
ebb and flow obediently. 

The curtain soon ruse, and the 
drama of “Troilus and Cressida”— 
materially modified, we are glad to 
say—was-gorte through with— 
Then came the after-piece, in which, 
among the most subordinate char- 
acters, appeared Miss Felton. 

She was a young girl of about 
eighteen, of fair complexion and 
slender figure. A careless observer 
would have been struck neither by 
her countenance or person. But as 
the eye continued to dwell upon 
her face, new beauty seemed con- 
tinually to dawn upon the beholder, 
until he was apt to go away, finally, 
with the impression that this young 
girl possessed an undefinable some- 
thing, more rare and subtle in its 
fascination than the finest physical 
development. The hair, which did 
not attract attention at ‘irst, was 
seen to be of the softest brown, such 
as changes to gold in the sunlight; 
the forehead, around which it curled 
naturally, was white and delicate ; 
and this delicacy and purity pre- 
dominated in the outline of all the 
features. The crowning charm of 
the face, however, was the expres- 
sion. The large, liquid, blue eyes, 
full of softness and sadness, were as 
innocent and confiding as those of 
a child who has never left her 
mother’s side; and the prevailing 
expression of the half-parted. lips, 
was exactly similar. The girl 
seemed to look out, so to speak, 
from behind the brown curls of her 
hair, with her large thoughtful eyes, 
rapt in a — of pensive wonder, 
at the world around her; and this 
impression never entirely disap- 
peared. Plainly, she would never 
achieve any fame in her profession ; 
the utter immobility of her features 
rendered that impossible. They 
lovely head we have endeavored 
briefly to describe, was set grace- 
fully upon the shoulders; and the 





carriage of the young girl’s person 
was sufficiently pleasing. 

As we have said, she appeared in 
a very insignificant part, and at- 
tracted no attention, except from 
those few persons of the audience 
who could recognize this subtle spe- 
cies of beauty. 

This was the young lady who 
was now subjected to the curious 
inspection of Miss Ellen Crafton, 
who gazed, with all her might, at 
the girl—a fact which we need not 
have told the acute observer of 
human nature. Perhaps no trait 
of the female character is more 
striking and universal, than the 
curiosity which a true woman 
experiences, to behold the face of 
one who is, or threatens to become, 
her rival. It is the curiosity of the 
queen to see the pretender to the 
crown; the anxiety of the painter 
to behold the picture which dis- 
putes the palm of subtle coloring 
with his own, and threatens to bear 
off the = The cynics—that dis- 
reputable class—declare, moreover, 
that comparisons of this description 
end most frequently with jest or 
laughter, or a well-bred wonder 
on the part of the fair critic..... 
Why, goodness me! is that the 
countenance he thinks so “lovely?” 
That the figure which he said was 
“graceful?” Is this the person 
who has evidently made so power- 
ful an impression on his feelings ? 
Really, I do not wish to be censo- 


“What singular eyes she has,” 
observed Miss Crafton ; “she really 
seems to be in a trance or a dream.” 
“ Eyes !—a—yes—to whose do 
you refer?” asked Mr. Frank Hay, 


» 
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turning his back upon the stage, 
and assuming an expression of in- 
nocent curiosity, as he gazed down 
upon the ladies of the audience, 

Miss Crafton was almost duped 
by this little piece of acting, and 
experienced a thrill of pleasure as 
she said : 

“TI referred to your particular 
friend, Miss Felton.” 

“ Miss Felton—ah ! Miss Felton, 
the young actress.” 

And with admirable indifference 
Mr. Frank gazed at her. 

Unfortunately, he could not sus- 
tain this test; and the absorbing 
gaze with which he dwelt upon the 
exquisite countenance of the stage, 
git, betrayed him. 

“T have never seen more lovely 
eyes,” said Miss Crafton, with the 
air of a dutchess condescending to 
praise a milk-maid. 

“ The fact is, they are enormous,” 
said Mr. Frank, regaining his 
presence of mind, and turning, 
with assumed indifference, from the 
stage. 

“TI think them strangely beauti- 
ful,” added honest Ellen Crafton ; 
“and Ido not blame you, sir, for 
admiring the young lady who pos- 
sesses them.” 

Miss Crafton’s handsome head 
rose loftily as she spoke. 

“The truth is,” said Frank, with 
an easy air, “she is a very singular 
looking girl, but—” 

“T am glad you agree with me,” 
interposed Miss Crafton, pouting. 

“ Good eyes, since I’ve come to 
look,” continued Mr. Frank, in the 
same tone of easy indifference ; 
“but as I was saying about Mrs. 
Wharton and my old gentleman, a 
little incident will show you —” 

“Sh—sh—sh !” came, in a pro- 
longed hush, from the audience, 
and Mr. Frank Hay’s cowardly 
anecdote was suppressed in the 

rm—ni in the bud. 

"ie ate gentlemen who 
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have not been guilty of similar 
hypocrisy, cast the first stone. 
ot that Mr. Frank should not 
be stoned. He deserved some 
chastisement. For he had no sooner 
bestowed one long look upon ‘the 
fascinating form of the stage-girl, 
than the charms of the young lady 
at his side began to fade ; the object 
of his anecdote all about Mrs. 
Wharton and Mr. Lincoln being 
simply to persuade Miss Crafton 
that Miss Felton was the furthest 
ible removed from his thoughts. 
Mr. Frank found his punishment 
in keeping up this weary game for 
a mortal hour; and he afterwards 
declared that he had never felt a 
sensation of such utter meanness, 
At last the performance was 
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nearly concluded. The “B 8 
opera, written by the ingenious Mr: 
Gay, had almost been finished ; and 
Miss Crafton was very nearly per- 
suaded that all she had heard about. 
Mr. Frank Hay and the young 
actress was a slander. 

But—and what a happy world 
this would be, if the buts were vig- 
orously excluded from society {— 
the edifice which Mr. Frank had 
reared with so much trouble, was 
suddenly demolished at a single 
blow. 

A simple occurrence upon the 
stage toppled down his house of 
cards, and caused him to appear in 
the part of “ Francis Hay, Esquire,” 
instead of in that of “ The Hypo- 
crite.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


FRANK BECOMES A PUBLIC CHARACTER AT A SINGLE BOUND. 


The young actress, in addition to 
her timidity, and a natural inapti- 
tude for the stage, seemed laboring, 
on this evening, under physical 
weakness and indisposition. This 
was betrayed by her changing color 
as the drama proceeded, and a spe- 
cies of faltering in the voice, when 
her insignificant part called upon 
her to speak. 

Frank had not observed this; 
otherwise it is probable that his 
cowardly desire to conciliate Miss 
Crafton, and dissipate her jealousy, 
would have yielded instantly to the 
tender pity natural to his charac- 
ter, for all suffering—especially as 
this suffering was on the part of 
one whom he loved. He did not 
see the young girl’s countenance 
turn alternately red and pale—ob- 
serve the cheeks now crimson with 
asort of hectic flush, then as white 
as a lily or the driven snow; he 
did not hear the low, soft voice 
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change and falter—becoming weak- 
er and more unmanageable as the 
play proceeded. Above all, he did 
not encounter the wild and appeal- 
ing glances which, from time to 
time, as though mastered by irre- 
sistible apprehension, she cast upon 
the audience. Had Frank met one 
of those looks, so filled with nerv- 
ous fear; those glances, such as a 
tender and timid fawn, surrounded 
by baying hounds, might cast upon 
the huntsman, rushing forward, 
knife in hand—it is not too much 
to say, that all consciousness of 
Miss Crafton’s presence would have 
deserted him, and he would have 
seen the poor girl alone, in the vast, 
crowded theatre. All this by-play, 
so to speak, was lost on him, bese 
ever, engaged, as he was, in the 

praiseworthy task of endeavoring? 
to impress a falsehood upon Miss 

Crafton. Turned away completely 

from the stage, he had forgotten, 
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apparently, the presence of Miss 
Felton, and remembered only that 
of his beautiful companion. 

The girl had, as we have said, 
grown more and more apprehen- 
sive; the hectic flush in her cheek 
burned more and more deeply at 
every recurrence; and when she 
now essayed to speak, her voice 
died away almost into an inarticu- 
late murmur. Overcome by that 
weakness and fear which character. 
izes inexperience as it does child- 
hood, the young actress sought, 
instinctively, and with a beseeching 
glance, for some friendly face— 
some person, in the audience, from 
whose countenance she could de- 
rive comfort and encouragement. 

She had seen Frank as soon as 
she made her appearance, and his 
imperceptible greeting, unseen by 
the rest of the audience, had been 
a comfort to her, for they were, as 
we shall soon see, friends. When 
she had seen him turn away from 
her, and bestow his entire attention 
upon the lovely girl at his side, a 
contraction of the child-like lip be- 
trayed the pang which this manceu- 
vre caused the girl, and with droop- 
ing head she had turned from the 
audience to her part. Then, with 
the persistence of a tender heart 
which is pained, but will not aban- 
don its belief and trust, she had 
again sought encouragement from 
the smiles of the young man who 
had professed himself her friend, 
and whom, in the innocent simpli- 
city of her heart, she thought of 
with a sentiment of tender regard 
and confidence. It was only to see 
the familiar face turned inexorably 
away from her—the curve of the 
cheek, as he smiled at some jest of 
his lovely companion. The specta- 
cle struck her, still again, like a 
eruel hand; the blow made her 
faint and weak, 

Let us say now a word of the 
audience, and the manner in which 
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they greeted the ever-increasing 
hesitation and awkwardness of the 
performer. Theatrical audiences 
are peculiar; they do not tolerate 
neglect of the actor’s party or inef- 
ficiency in the personation. They 
have paid their money, and the pre- 
dominating impression with them 
is, that any failure on the part of 
the comedian is of the nature of 
a petty larceny on their purses, 
The actor is too much a mere offi- 
cial with them—a machine, which 
contracts to perform a certain part, 
and should be “ set to rights ” when 
it fails. 

On the present occasion, the au- 
dience had greeted the awkward- 
ness of the girl with ever-increas- 
ing ill humor; and once or twice, 
when her blunders made the piece 
“hang fire,” a perceptible agitation 
in the rude sea of heads beneath, 
had betrayed the general feeling of 
dissatisfaction. The girl observed 
this; she also saw distinctly the 
fierce and irate countenance of the 
manager, at the side scenes, me- 
nacing her with wrath. The fist of 
this worthy was doubled in a way 
very expressive of his feelings; and 
a movement of his ugly head from 
north-east to south-west, intimated 
the reception which the girl would 
receive when the play was over, 
unless she ceased to retard the per- 
formance by her awkwardness. 

The effect of all this upon the 
young girl’s timid mind may be 
easily imagined. Hemmed in on 
both sides by angry and threatening 
faces; hearing already resound in 
her ears more than one hiss from 
the rude boors of the pit; her 
strength more and more failed her, 
and a rushing sound in her ears 
admonished her that the most ter- 
rible foe of actors, “stage fright,” 
was about to clutch her frame, and 
bear her away like a demon. 

Then all was over: from that 
moment she had no longer any 
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strength—-the least presence of 
mind. Tottering as in a dream, on 
the rough flooring of the stage, she 
heard nothing but the storm of 
hisses which greeted her—elt noth- 
ing but the rude thrust aside, of 
“Captain Macheath’s” arm—saw 
only a great sea of heads, which 
undulated to and fro with anger, 
sending forth groans, hisses, and 
cTies. 

With her powers of movement 
paralyzed by the terrible hisses, and 
the unmanly blow, she stretched 
out her hands, and swaying like a 
flower beaten by the wind, uttered 
a low cry, and in a moment would 
have fallen at full length upon the 
stage. 

But a champion came to her 
rescue—let it induce the reader to 
pardon his cowardice. 

The insensible form of the young 
girl was caught by Mr. Frank Hay, 
who had reached the stage at a 
single bound, and striking Captain 
Macheath a violent blow with his 
fist, reached the girl's side in time 
to receive her in his arms. 

Then turning furiously toward 
the boors of the pit, the young 
man shook his clenched fist at those 
gentlemen, and swore at them in a 
tempest of passion. 

The scene had taken place in a 
single instant ; and in another in- 
stant the young fellow had borne 
the fainting girl behind the scenes, 
and laid her upon a sofa, where her 
kind-hearted female companions 
busied themselves in restoring her. 

Frank was standing by her, with 
clenched hands, careless of the ter- 
rific uproar in the audience, when 
“Captain Macheath” made his 
exit. 

“You're a coward, sir! do you 
hear? a coward, sir!” cried the 
furious young fellow, advancing, 
with his fist doubled, upon the wor- 
thy Captain. “I will chastise you 
for your insolence!” 
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And aiming a blow at the Cap- 
tain, Frank would have immedi- 
ately spoiled that gentleman’s ap- 
age for the rest of the play, 

ad not manager Bilks thrown 
himself in a tragic attitude between 
the combatants. 

“Forbear, sir,” cried Bilks, in 
tones of affecting entreaty, for Bilks 
was much of a coward; and find- 
ing that the better portion of the 
audience, namely, the ladies and 
gentlemen, had taken the young 
girl’s part, considered it politic te 
side against Macheath. “ Forbear,- 
my young friend, and do not stain 
the floor of this temple of Thespis 
with the blood of ene or both of 
you.” 

Having made which pathetic 
speech, Bilks, who carried acting 
into private life, threw himself inte 
an attitude more tragic than the 
former. 

“ Jinkins!” he continued, sternly 
addressing Captain Macheath; “I 
am surprised, sir, that you are so for- 
getful of your place as to presume 
to insult one of my lady performers, 
and a member of my distinguished 
audience! I would also respect- 
fully inquire,” added Bilks, in a 
tone of withering irony, “if you are 
aware that your presence is needed 
on the stage?” 

Jenkins, otherwise Captain Mac 
heath, who was a cowardly ruffian 
enough in private life, hung his 
head, and obeyed this intimation; 
and in the midst of a horrible 
uproar, the performance came to an 
end. 

Then, instead of dispersing, the 
better portion of the audience, who 
wished to clear their skirts of the 
unworthy treatment of the young 
girl, uttered loud calls for “ Miss 
Felton! Miss Felton!” 

Bilks obeyed with alacrity. Of- 
fering his arm to the young girl, 
who had, by this time, recovered 
her strength, he made a courteous 





Hay, Esq., and with an air of ten- 
der respect, led Miss Felton upon 
the stage, in front of the foot-lights. 

They were greeted by loud 
cheers—with which mingled a few 
hisses—but these were drowned in 
huger billows of applause. When 
the hubbub had subsided, Mr. Bilks 
advanced a step with the drooping 
girl upon his arm, and bowing pro- 
foundly, expressed his—— 

Deep regret that one of his co- 
medians had so far lost sight of 
every sentiment of propriety, as to 
strike a lady of the company. He 
hoped that it was unintentional ; 
he was happy to believe that it was, 
for he had known the offender, Jen- 
kins, from his cradle; they had 
wandered together in the golden 
and cerulean days of dulcet boy- 
hood—and a nobler fellow at the 
bottom it had never been his fate 
to know. He did not, however, 
intend to shield the offender from 
the just indignation of his noble 
and aristocratic patrons. He beg- 

them to share his conviction, 
owever, that it was unintentional : 
and in saying so, he begged again 
to say, that nothing was further 
from his wish, than to express dis- 
satisfaction with the manly—the 
noble—-the chivalrice—-he might 
say the heroic—yes, the heroic con- 
duct of a young gentleman whom 
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bow to his “ young friend,” Frank 


he was proud and happy to call his 
friend. He hinted, in conclusion, 
that this little incident would not 
injure the management; that the 
indisposition of his lovely young 
friend, Miss Felton, would be par- 
doned by those intelligent, and 
enlightened, and discriminating pa- 
trons, who he was sure would go in 
the good old English spirit for fair 
play, and an open field—(here Bilks 
glanced at the pit respectfully)— 
and that this little misunderstand- 
ing would be forgotten—and the 
whole forgiven to one—who—was— 
their most—-obedient—bhumble— 
servant ! 

Here Bilks bowed profoundly, 
and led the blushing and shrinking 
girl from the stage, in the midst of 
tumultuous applause. If anythin 
in the admirably politic and adroit 
demeanor of Bilks was superior to- 
all the rest, it was the air of loft 
and chivalric courtesy with whicks 
he escorted his fair friend away. 

It is true that as she was ar 
orphan, in a strange land, he 
threatened, on the same night, to 
“beat her within an inch of her 
life,” if'she ever again caused a dis- 
turbance in the theatre; but that 
was “behind the scenes,” and 
Frank was asleep. We are glad to 
know that Mr. Manager Bilks was 
no representative of his elass. So 
the play ended. 


CHAPTER VII, 


PRESENTIMENTS.. 


The brilliant light of an April 
morning fell in rosy splendor upon 
the sloping meadows of the domain 
of Fairfield—laughed in the mer- 
rily rustling trees which began 
already to assume the tender emer- 
ald liveries of spring—and dancing 
ever the sparkling waters of the 
wide James, turned every little 


wave into a flash of light, making 
the great river one far-spreading 
silver mirror, throwing back the 
magical tints of tree, and flower, 
and sky. 

The shadows of those white 
clouds which float across the heav- 
ens of April, flitted over hill and 
valley, field and forest; and the old 
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house, with its cluster of chimneys, 
and far stretching dependencies, 
scattered along the noble hill, 
seemed to long in the fresh light, 
and wake up to the joy of the 
bright season. 

In the great sitting room, the 
master of the domain sat half ex- 
tended, in front of the wide fire- 
place in which a few twigs, wrapped 
with flame, dispelled the penetrat- 
ing coolness of the river air. 

It was a great apartment, hung 
round with many portraits, and fur- 
nished very richly; but for all this 
evidence of wealth and comfort, 
few persons who attentively scan- 
ned the countenance of Estcourt, 
would have agreed to change places 
with him. 

The settled sadness which char- 
acterized his fine and noble features, 
was unrelieved by even the sem- 
blance of a smile. When he found 
himself in the outer world—look- 
ing on the ceaseless panorama of 
human life, as it revolved before 
him—this sadness often yielded to 
a careless species of curiosity, if 
that is not an inconsistency. At 
such times he seemed momentarily 
to forget the haunting thoughts 
which cast their shadow upon his 
mind ; we have seen him smile, and 
even express great pleasure as he 
found himself with the happy 
young fellow whose guardian id 
was. 

But now this had disappeared, 
and a sadness had taken its place, so 
deep, and apparently unchangea- 
ble, that it was pitiful to behold. 
What could have cast so profound 
a shadow upon this life, surrounded, 
as it plainly was, by all that makes 
existence enviable? Here was 
health, culture, a noble and gener- 
ous mind; wealth far exceeding 
what is vouchsafed to the great 
majority of men; personal graces 
which might have conciliated the 
good will of men, and charmed the 
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hearts of women. In this man’s 
life there seemed to be a rare and 
notable assemblage of the elements 
of happiness—and yet it was plain 
to the most careless observer, that 
he was anything but happy. 

As he sits, on the fresh April 
morning, listlessly gazing at the 
crackling twigs, lost in the great 
fire-place, his countenance wears an 
expression like that of one whose 
mind is agitated by the memory of 
some sad and bitter dream. The 
long, dark lashes droop ever the 
half-closed eyes; and a languor 
creeps through the frame, and curls 
the lip. 

“Sorrowful, very sorrowful!” he 
murmurs. “Events seem to be 
reaching some crisis with me.— 
Never have I been so much affected 
as last night: though I thought to 
merely gaze upon the scene and 
continue my way. Strange !— 
the portrait seemed to be more 
like a living thing than painted 
canvass! and I could almost have 
imagined that she would have ad- 
vanced from the frame to take up 
the half-finished lace which she 
laid down when —” 

The low voice died into a mur- 
mur, and then into silence. For 
some moments Estcourt remained 
thus silent and motionless; then a 
sigh seemed to relieve him. 

“Strange!” he continued ; “ the 
more strange as I think of it!— 
There was a smile in the eyes 
which I never saw before. They 
seemed to look upon me with pity, 
and softness, and goodness, as in 
the far, far, past, before—but that 
is idle. Why think of that? It 
is the living world I must think of, 
and not that which is dead. I must 
go down yonder and see to my 
affairs.” 

As he spoke, Estcourt rose and 
rang a bell standing upon the table. 
A white haired servant appeared 
almost immediately at the door, 
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and waited in respectful silence for 
his master’s orders. 

“ Have Bogus saddled, Dunmore. 
I am going to Williamsburg.” 

Old Dunmore bowed, and with- 
drew. 

Estcourt walked listlessly to the 
windew, and gazed out upon the 
beautiful expanse of sloping mea- 
dow, forest, and river, over which 
the white clouds floated, clearly 
defined against’ a sky of azure, in 
which hundreds of brilliant birds 
soared and sang, filled with the joy 
of spring, 
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“Tt is very strange!” he mur 
mured, thoughtfully. “I have 


again one of those singular presen- 
timents! Itseems to me that some 
crisis of my life is reached this day; 
that I enter upon something un 
known, uncertain, strange! Am I 
dreaming? Is it really true that I 
go to meet some terrible or happy 
fate? Folly! I am dreaming! 
There is Bogus, and I must set 
out!” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, 
Estcourt was on the road to Wil- 
liamsburg. 


CHAPTER VUIL. 


GILBERT, PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


Faith in presentiments seems to 
be the peculiar trait of a certain 
order of minds; and even to the 
intensely practical and matter of 
fact organization, comes at certain 
moments a singular impression, 
which they cannot divest themselves 
ef; the shadow of the future seems, 
as it were, to fall upon the present ; 
the coming event gives token of its 
approach, before it has emerged 
from the horizon, as the sun red- 
dens all the East before he rises. 

We shall not stop to investigate 
a subject so profound and curious ; 
to discuss the question of the truth 
or falsity of this matter. Certain 
it is, however, that on the morning 
when we have presented him to 
the reader, Estcourt experienced a 
strange sentiment, which he could 
not analyze or explain. Twice 
before, in his life, the same agita- 
tion bad invaded his mind, and on 
both occasions he had found his 
vague anticipations realized. Too 
bold and calm to tremble at these 

remonitions, or to fear any thing 
in the future, he yet pondered upon 
these unwonted feelings with ab- 


sorbing curiosity, and endeavored te 
separate and reduce to order, if we 
may so speak, his novel emotions, 

The attempt was vain. At one 
moment he pushed his magnificent 
animal to full speed, and passed 
ever mile after mile like the wild 
huntsman——pursuing this idea, 
which eluded him, as the German 
myth did bis nocturnal prey. Then, 
checking his horse, and bringing 
him down to a slow walk, he went 
on, with half-closed eyes—musing, 
investigating, asking himself what 
his singular impressions signified. 
Nothing resulted; and dismissing 
his meditations at last, he proceeded 
more calmly upon his way, and 
soon entered the town. 

In an hour he had dispatched 
the business which occasioned his 
visit, and then he was at liberty to 
consult any caprice which seized 
upon him. He remembered that 
he had not visited, for some time, 
an especial friend ; and to the dom- 
icil of this friend he now turned 
his steps. The house before which 
he soon found himself, was an un- 
pretending wooden building, situ 
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ated upon Palace street; and over 
the low doorway was inscribed, in 
black letters, 

“P. Gitpert, Portrait Panter.” 

As Estcourt placed his foot upon 
the threshold, he stumbled, but 
quickly recovered himself. He 
stretched out his hand to turn the 
knob, but a loose end of embroi- 
dery upon his coat, caught and 
withheld it. A tremor which he 
could not account for, ran through 
his frame. 

“Why, I'm a child!” he said, 
with a strange smile. “TI really 
believe that I am growing babyish! 
Something seems to me to ap- 
proach! to grow upon my sight! 
to beckon! Bah! I must actually 
get more sleep in future. This sit- 
ting up late has unnerved me.” 

And dismissing his emotion by 
an effort, he entered the studio of 
the painter, who was engaged at his 
work. 

Gilbert was a man of about 
thirty-five; tall, slender, and with a 
counjenance which indicated all 
the enthusiasm of a born artist. 
His eyes were large, lustrous, and 
full of sensibility; the mouth am- 
ple, with noble and expressive lips ; 
a slight stoop in the shoulders, and 
a general air of abstraction com- 
pleted the outward characteristics 
of the portrait painter. As to the 
apartment, it was like that of most 
artists—littered with all the acces- 
sories of the owner’s profession, 
and ornamented with a great vari- 
ety of heads, rough sketches, fin- 
ished portraits and landscapes, and 
one or two historical groups. The 
arrangement of the curtains indi- 
cated the artist’s sedulous regard to 
the effect of light. 

Upon Estcourt’s entrance, Gil- 
bert turned his head quickly, with 
an air of annoyance, but recogniz- 
ing his visitor, this expression 


quickly disappeared, and he ad- 
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vanced toward him, holding out his 
hand with a glad smile. 

Estcourt drew back. 

“You seem to be unconscious, 
my dear friend,” he said, smiling, 
“that the hand which you extend 
to me in a manner so friendly and 
cordial, is covered with paint. Now, 
I am very glad to see you, but I 
have not the least intention of 
becoming a blackamoor.” 

Gilbert looked down at his hand 
with an abstracted air, and smiled 
in his turn. 

““ You are right,” he said; it is 
a bad habit, this careless use of the 
brush. But I lose sight of it when 
I paint.” 

“You lose sight of the entire 
world, I think,” returned Estcourt; 
and that is what makes your lot 
so enviable.” 

“Do you envy me?” 

“Most honestly. You live in an 
ideal world, peopled with the crea- 
tion of your fancy, and full of gol- 
den clouds, on which you soar to 
the skies. You dream—but who 
is it says that dreams are the only 
realities? This is your life—a 
happy one, friend! I, on the con- 
trary, exist in a real universe, where 
there are no illusions at all; in a 
hard world, Gilbert ;—hard ; very 
bard, and cold!” 

“ My dear Estcourt,” said Gilbert, 
laying down his pallet; “ you in- 
dulge a very extraordinary miscon- 
ception of your character. You 
are essentially a dreamer !” 

“T a dreamer!” 

“ Yes.” 

Estcourt shook his head with a 
smile, and played carelessly with 
his cane, leaning back idly in his 
chair. Gilbert’s clear, piercing eye, 
rested, for a moment, upon the 
figure of his friend, thus sketched, 
as it were, in the sunlight, and the 
attitude and face seemed to strike 
him, and arrest his attention. 
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“* Now you are taking me in your 
mind,” said Estcourt, smiling, “ you 
are making a study of me! It’s 
scarce worth the trouble, Gilbert. 
I'm a mere country gentleman, 
and when you call me poetical, a 
dreamer, and all that, I am only 
too much flattered.” 

Gilbert’s penetrating eye contin- 
ued to rest upon the countenance 
of his friend, but.he said nothing. 
He seemed to revolve in his mind 
the proper means of executing some 
hidden design. 

“What are you thinking of?” 
said Estcourt carelessly, smiling 

“I was thinking,” said Gilbert 
coolly, but rivetting his eyes upon 
the other, “ that she must have,been 
very handsome; but are there no 
more like her in the world ?” 

Estcourt’s carelessly reclining 
head rose erect with a sudden start, 
which indicated the effect of the 
words. 

“Handsome —! Like her?” 
he stammered. “To whom do you 
refer ?” 

“To the woman who made you 
what you are,” said Gilbert coolly. 

A long look from Estcourt did 
not alter the expression of the paint- 
er’s countenance; he was as calm 
as ever. 

“Why, what can you mean Gil- 
bert?” said Estcourt bending for- 
ward, with deep surprise. 

“T mean,” said the painter calm- 
ly, “that I accompanied you one 
) i to a small house in the woods, 
not far from this town; and that 
by an accident, which at the time 
seemed to cause you great annoy- 
ance, I caught sight of a picture of 
a woman, hanging upon the wall 
of a strange-looking apartment. 
Now you will, of course, think me 
rude, brutal, unfeeling, intrusive— 
éverything, in a word, which is 
objectionable, unfriendly; but I 
tolioen that you loved that woman. 


Did you not?” asked the painter 
as coolly as if he were propounding 
the most indifferent question. 

The effect produced upon Est- 
court by this address, and the ques- 
tion which terminated it, was pain- 
ful to behold. His cheeks flushed 
and grew pale, and a sigh that 
seemed to issue from his very heart, 
sounded like an echo of sorrow and 
despair. For some moments he 
remained silent—then his calmness, 
in a measure, returned. 

“ Gilbert,” he said, “you have 
alluded to a subject which agitates 
me greatly in spite of all my efforts 
to resist such emotion—but I do 
not think you unfeeling. No, it is 
rather I myself who am to blame 
for concealing from so true a friend 
as yourself, the sorrow which has 
made my life one of shadows. You 
have not been mistaken. That pic- 
ture was the portrait of a woman 
who made me wretched. Come to 
my house at Fairfield, and I will 
tell you all.” 

The words died away like qsigh, 
and Gilbert stood with drooping 
head, looking at his friend. He 
seemed as deeply affected by Est- 
court’s pain, as if it had been his 
own. 

“ There, there, my dear friend,” 
said Estcourt, “do not let my words 
move you so. I am calm again, 
you see—nothing moves me long. 
Come, let us speak of other things.” 

And witb a sad smile, Estcourt 
again leaned back in his chair. 

“So be it,” said Gilbert, looking 
with a singular expression of ten- 
der pity at his friend, “and I ap- 
preciate the generosity ot your 
reply to my intrusion, Estcourt. 
Suppose, however, that I were to 
tell you that I had a design in what 
I said.” 

“A design?” 

The painter nodded, 

“TI do not comprehend.” 
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Gilbert reflected for an instant, 
then, looking at his friend with the 
same air of compassion, said : 

“Do you believe in the transmi- 
gration theory of Pythagoras ?” 

“ A singular question; and I un- 
derstand your meaning less than 
ever.” 

“T ask simply if you give credit 
to the dogma of the Greek, that 
souls do not depart from this world 
at death, but pass into other forms— 
the forms of animals or men, or 
women /” 

“I reply, simply, that I have 
always regarded the idea as a chi- 
mera.” 

“Well, do you know that I am 
tempted to embrace the opposite 
view.” 

“Is it possible? Why ’tisa mere 
cloud of the brain, a fancy.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“T am sure of one thing, Gil- 
bert,” said Estcourt, gazing fixedly 
at his friend, “that this conversa- 
tion tends to some strange result— 
some singular thought, or object.” 

“ Well,” said the painter, “ you 
exhibit your habitual penetration— 
you are right—I have something to 
show you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ A portrait.” 

“Ah! Is that all? A portrait— 
a—portrait ?” 

And Estcourt’s glances dwelt 
upon the countenance of his com- 
panion with sudden intensity. 

“A picture—will you look at 
it?” said the painter. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ First, however, understand that 
it is no fancy of my dreams—it is 
a veritable likeness of a person, 
who sat in that chair which you 
now occupy within twenty-four 
hours—an actual living woman of 
flesh and blood; do you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Yes—then ’twas a woman !|— 
yes—I understand,” said Estcourt, 
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through whose frame a slight tre- 
mor ran as he gazed with distended 
eyes upon Gilbert. 

“T see you are prepared now,” 
said the painter; “the thought I 
endeavored to suggest has entered 
your mind, for I read the expression 
of your face like an open book, 
Well, see if I have deceived you— 
look!” 

And as he spoke, the painter 
removed a green curtain from the 
frame of a picture, so arranged 
that the full light of the middle 
window fell upon it. 

Estcourt almost cried out with 
astonishment. Here, before him, 
as though ready to start from the 
canvass, was the woman who had 
been hjs fate—who.had died long 

ears before—there in the full blaze 
of light, he saw her who had thrown 
the shadow upon his existence, 
which still clouded it, fresh, softly 
smiling, alive almost, on the speak- 
ing and eloquent canvass. The 
blue eyes beamed with a tender and 
subdued sweetness—the delicate 
forehead, with its soft brown curls, 
rose airily above the perfectly arched 
brows—the innocent lips were half 
parted, and the portrait seemed 
almost ready to move from its 
frame, and descend, a living woman, 
into the apartment. 

“ Why, a trick !—a strange jest, 
Gilbert!” cried Estcourt, with one 
trembling hand extended toward 
the picture, “a jest! Why, you 
told me ’twas a portrait!” 

“And I repeat it—I finished it 
yesterday from the living original.” 

“The living - 

“ Yes.” 

“Pardon my rudeness,” murmur- 
ed Estcourt, “but it seems to me 
that my head—I will lean upon 
your shoulder, Gilbert—I am weak 
to-day—not very well from the loss | 
of rest-——.” 

And he placed his arm upon 
the painter's shoulder, as though | 
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to sustain himself from sinking 
down. 

“Pardon me,” said Gilbert earn- 
estly ; “ had I thought the sight of 
this would move you so ‘yy 

“It is nothing,” interrupted Est- 
court, who regained his calmness 
by a sudden and violent effort, and 
withdrew his arm,as he spoke, from 
his friend’s shoulder; ‘‘it is nothing, 
a mere faintness which comes over 
me at times—that strange resem- 
blance!” 

“Ts it not strange?” 

“Did I understand you aright?” 
said Estcourt in a low voice, “ this 
is a—portrait ?” 

“Yes, the likeness of a living 
young lady.” 

“Her name? Strange! 
abode, Gilbert? Here? 

“Have you any business to pre- 
vent your stay in town to-night?” 

“ None—what do you mean?” 

“T will take you to see the ori- 
ginal of this picture.” 

“To see her! me?” 

“ Why not?” 

“True—why not?” said Estcourt, 
turning away and regaining all lis 
calmness, “i confess ’twould be a 
bitter pleasure to see this young 
lady—what a wonderful resem- 
blance !” 

“Ts it not?” 
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“Tt is terrible, Gilbert. But re- 
place the curtain, and hide it.” 

The painter did so. 

“IT am at your disposal,” said 
Estcourt, “and I ask no questions. 
When shall I return?” 

“If you are going now, at dusk 
this evening.” 

“ Very well-—I promise you faith- 
fully to return at that time.” 

And the friends separated, Est- 
court to visit Frank—Gilbert to 
continue his painting. 

It was a portrait of Miss Mary 
Crafton, the elder sister of Ellen, 
whom we have seen. Mary Craf- 
ton was the affianced bride of the 
artist, but her parents had obdu- 
rately refused their assent to the 
marriage, and Mary came almost 
by stealth to have her portrait 
taken, 

Gilbert sighed, as he gazed at 
the half exeeuted face. 

“Well, well,” he murmured, “I 
tnust wait for happier times. I will 
not despair.” 

With which, he recommenced 
eager After an hour's work 

e paused, and went to look at the 
picture which he had shown to 
Estcourt. 

“A strange experiment!” he 
muttered; “what will te the re- 
sult?” 





DAY DAWN. 


The first low fluttering breath of wakening day 


Stirs the wide air. 


Thin clouds of pearly haze 


Float slowly o’er the sky, to meet the rays 
Of the unrisen sun—whose faint beams play 
Among the drooping stars, kissing away 


Their waning eyes to slumber. 


From the gaze, 


Like snow-wreath at approach of vernal days, 
The moon’s pale circlet melts into the gray. 
Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleams 
Of rosy light that touch his glorious brow, 
And murmurs joy with all his thousand strains; 
And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
Like youthful beauty’s in its changeful hue, 
When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding hor adieu. 
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HEROD AGRIPPA AND THE OWL. 
1. 


‘Per Bacche, Caius, when the spectre, Mors, 
Shall lay his cold hand on the Emperor, 
I trust the dead man’s sceptre will be yours; 
I long to see the imperial diadem 
Upon your brow.” So Herod, flushed with wine, 
Flattered the future Emperor of Rome, 
What time the pair went reeling home at dawn. 
The speech was harmless in the speaker’s mouth; 
But when Tiberius heard it from:his spies, 
Fearing some deep-laid plot, he called his guard : 
Straightway the guard to Herod’s palace marched, 
And battering at its gates, awoke his slaves. 
Herod still slept: they found him on his couch 
Haggard and worn, and muttering in his dreams. 
The stern centurion loaded him with chains, 
And led him to a cell; except his slaves, 
Or some late reveller on his way to bed, 
Not one of all the million souls in Rome 
Beheld him as he walked the streets that morn, 
His robe before his face: the city slept. 

At noon an idler missed him at the hath, 
And dropped the careless question, ‘‘ Where is Hered?” 
Another missed him at the chariot race. 
“Were is my Herod?” asked Caligula, 
Who woke ut dusk, and missed his ready jest; 
“Where is my prince of wits?” but no one knew. 
Meantime the wretched Herod walked his cell, 
A prey to bitter thoughts and fantasies. 
He knit his frowning brow, and clenched bis hands, 
Threatening, he knew not what, of vague revenge. 
Anon he smiled, and stared at vacancy, 
Like one who thinks too little, or too much. 
The dregs of his debauch were in his brain; 
His rattling fetters stung his shattered nerves, 
Till, blind with rage, he beat the stony walls. 
But calmer thoughts came soon, and patient grown, 
He paced his cell in silence, hour by hour, 
Counting his steps to pass away the time. 
Time passed, but oh! how slow; the hours seemed days; 
At last day died, night fell, and Herod slept. 

The window of his cell looked over Rome, 
Temples and groves, and baths and palaces, 
And lesser hives of men—a sea of roofs; 
Ere long he knew them all, for day by day 
He pored upor them through the ugly bars, 
Until he built them up within his brain. 
He knew by heart the changes of the hours 
On every roof; could shut his eyes and say, 
“The sunlight new lies on yon palace front, 
And now it strikes the bath;” or, “‘ Now the shade 
Has paved the square, and run its long black wall 
Against the temple gates;"’ or, ‘‘ Now the moon 
Just tips the spear of yonder sentinel,” 
And sight would then confirm his pictured words. 
Weary of this, he watched the shifting clouds 
In long procession, gay with summer’s gold, 
Or gray with autumn rain, the nightly stars, 
And all the phases of the mellow moon. 
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“* Were I a cloud,’” he thought, “I'd fly away 
From this accursed cell; not as I came, 
Shrouding my face for shame ; but proud and bold, 
Royal in sunset purple! ‘There he goes !’ 
All Rome would shout; ‘ Behold a king, a god!” 
But when the moon arose, her cold white light 
Humbled his pride, and touched his dreamy thoughts 
With gleams of sadness, borrowed from the past. 
He saw the deep blue sky of Palestine 
Shining above his palace, set in palms 
Between the craggy hills and sheeted lakes; 
He saw his leagues of garden suwn with flowers, 
And peopled thick with bees and tropic birds ; 
He saw his loving queen, his wretched wife, 
Pale as a ghost by moonlight, pace the walks, 
Mourning for him. ‘“ Return,”’ she said, “ return!” 
“I come!” he cried, and stretching out his arms 
To clasp the weeper to his heart, she fled. 
His dream was broken by the clank of chains, 
And waking in his cell again, he wept! 

But oftener he recalled his Roman feasts, 
His wild, wild nights of revel and debauch. 
“ To-night,” he said, “ Lucullus gives a feast 
At Capri, and all the mad caps will be there, 
Caligula and Crassus, and the rest. 
I saw their charicts dashing through the gates 
With flashing wheels, at twilight; on and on 
They thundered, shouting to their fiery steeds, 
Rolling a cloud of dust in peasant eyes 
That watched them from the road-side; on, still on; 
The villa twinkles in its nest of trees, 
Brightening asthey approath it, till the night 
That walls it in, becomes a second day: 
But haste, ye loiterers, haste! for see, the slaves 
Are waiting at the portico with flowers; 
Slip on your crowns, the banquet is begun. 
They loll on purple couches, in the light 
Of fragrant lamps, and to the wedded sound 
Of lutes and voice, they feast, or drain their cups 
Of ripe Falernian, sweet with southern suns, 
Pledging each other and their absent friends. 
I wonder if they think of me, to-night, 
And drink my health? Caligula, at least, 
Might drink to me, if only te himself, 
Under the rose of silence in his thoughts. 
But out of sight, thou fool! is out of mind! 
Behold these chains of thine, this spacious cell, 
That royal, mouldy crust, and yon old jar, 
Which every morn is brimmed with Tiber wine— 
These show thee how thy friends remember thee!” 
Thus dream chased dream through Herod’s restless mind, 
And memory, memory, like the autumn birds 
That passed his window in their southward flight. 
At last the winter came—the bleak, cold days 
Of wind and rain: the sky o’er Rome was dim, 
And snows were piled upon the mountain peaks. 
One winter morn he woke, perplexed with dreams, 
And lo! there stuod an old man in his cell; 
A stern and strange old man; his calm, bright eye 
Was fixed on Herod, and he seemed to read 
His inmost nature; not as man reads man, 
Studying the guarded volume of his thoughts; 
But as the gods divine him—at a glance. 
“Qld man, if man thou art, and not a dream, 
How cam’st thou in my cell? For six long months 
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No human face, save thine, has looked in mine! 
Am Ito die? Tell him that sent thee here 
That Herod fears not death. Am I to live? 
Why, tell him, then, that Herod fears not life.” 
*Perchance,” the figure answered, grave and slow. 
“* But there is much to fear in life and death, 
For few are fit to die, or fit to live. 
Thy words are bold, not wise; but let them pass; 
Iam not sent to judge thee, for the gods 
Have judged already, not for words, but deeds: 
They shape the mortal issues of thy life; 
I bring thee freedom only.” 
“Give me that,” 

Herod replied, “and leave the rest to them. 
Think not because my youth in folly passed 
That wisdom flies my manhood; all men learn; 
Time teaches all men something, even kings! 
Strike off these chains, set wide the door, and then 
Claim what thou wilt, Herod can serve his friends.” 
“ Below thy window, in the prison court, 
There grows a gaunt old pine; go, look at it; 
‘Fhou’lt see upon its topmost bough an owl: 
It is a sign that thou wilt soon be free, 
And highly honored by the Emperor: 
But mark it well, for when thine eyes again 
Behold that owl, in five days thou shalt die.” 
“T must behold that most potential owl, 
That keeps the keys of Herod’s destiny.” 
Thus Herod, sneering, masked his face in smiles, 
And from his window peered upon the pine, 
That glimmered darkly in the dim, white mist. 
He scanned its ragged branches, layer omlayer 
Dwindling from base to crown, until he geached 
The topmost bough, and lo! the owl was there; 
Perched on the summit of the blasted pine 
It sat, and stared at him with stony eyes. 
“T see the bird, old man,’’ and Herod turned 
To face his guest once more, but he was gone; 
Nor shape nor shade was there—he stood alone- 

Before the day was over he was free; 
For lo! the very hour he saw the owl 
His former wish came true—Tiberius died, 
Caligula was Emperor of Rome! 


Il. 


Seven free, bright years rolled by, and Herod's life 
Set like a sea towards the happy isles, 

The golden shores of fortune: diadems 

Were showered upon him: kingdoms at his feet 
Laid down their sceptres, and proclaimed him king; 
Traconitis, Gaulanites, Batavia, 

Were subject to him, and Caligula 

Made him the Tetrarch of Lysanias. 

Kings to the world, the royal pair alone 

Were friends, and boon companions; at their feasts 
They drank each other’s health in seas of wine; 
They drove each other’s chariots at the race; 

They rode together to the sacred fanes, 

When Rome adored her gods, and side by side, 
Girt by their eagles in the Capitol, 

Received the embassies of foreign kings. 
Sometimes the memory of his wasted life 

Would steal o’er Herod in his happiest hours; 

Low voices moaned in music when the flutes 
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Bubbled with laughter, and a solemn face, 
Haunting the wine cup, watched him as he drank ; 
Anon a vision of his any cell 

Darkened his thoughts: he 3aw the strange old man 
Whose warning shook his soul that winter morn, 
And saw the owl upon the blasted pine. 

“Did I not think the thing a dream,” he said, 

“*T should be troubled by it, but I know 

The brain is fruitful of such fantasies, 

Begot of hope, or fear. That 1 am free, 

Even as the figure seemed to promise me, 

Is true, but not because it promised it; 

Forgrant Tiberius back upon the throne, 

What power could set me free? My heated brain 
Created phantoms, but I dread them not.” 

Thus Herod, troubled, boasted to himself. 
Meantime the dial of the Emperor’s life 

Was slowly darkened by the shadow, Death; 

He died, and Claudius filled the throne instead. 
Still Herod prospered ; diadems were still 
Showered on him, and new kingdoms named him King: 
Samaria, and Judea, and Libanus, 

And Abila were added to his realms. 

He made a second Rome of Berytus, 

Built temples, baths, and royal palaces, 

And then, to glut his Roman appetites, 

An amphitheatre, a den of blood, 

Where gladiators fought like savage beasts. 

From Berytus he passed to Cesarea. 

To flatter Claudius, and to show his pomp, 

He set a day apart for public games 

To honor him-~a Claudian festival. 

Rome sent her bravest gladiators, Greece 

Her tragic bards, her wrestlers, and athletes: 

The streets of Cesarea were strewn with flowers, 
And bridged with arches; fountains played, the groves 
Were populous with statues, altars smoked, 

And here and there his conquering cohorts marched, 
Their brazen helmets glittering in the sun. 

Hard by the stadium Herod’s palace rose, 
Topping its wall of palms; a spacious square 
Paven with snowy marble, stretched in front; 
Thither at dawn the court of Herod swarmed, 

To greet their king; the togaed Roman there 
Jostled the Greek, the bearded Gaul, the Jew. 
The cold grey sky grew white at last with morn, 
Brightening trom east to west, save where a cloud 
Hung, black with thunder; while they watched the cloud 
A sudden trumpet thrilled the startled air, 

And Herod stood before them like the sun, 
Blazing with light; his gorgeous Tyrian robe 

Was stitf with broidered pearls and seams of gold, 
And on his crown, a crusted band of gems, 

The morning shone and lit its inner fires ; 

A dazzling glory smote their blinded eyes. 
Wonder and awe a moment held them mute, 

And then “‘a God!” they shouted, “lo! a God!" 
A smile of triumph curled his haughty lip, 

And wrapping round him his imperial robe 

He frowned, and strode among his worshippers. 
A roll of thunder filled their hearts with fear, 

But Herod, drunk with power, strode boldly on, 
Till, lifting up his eyes, he saw an owl, 

Perched on a statue of the Emperor, 

Then terror seized him, und a dful shriek, 
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Torn from his pallid lips by mortal pain, 
Rang through the shuddering silence as he fell 


4 
Headlong upon the pavement, struck with death ! 
Five days and nights he writhed with agony, — 
Dying a thousand deaths in every pang ; - 


The people, clad in sackcloth, wept and prayed 
For oma life, but Herod prayed for death, 
But died not till the sixth sad morning came. 
The sixth bright morning came, and gave no sign 
A God was dead; the cloudless sky was calm, 
And all the broad great city slept in light; 

Only along the palace court there lay 

A gloom—the outline of the palace roof, 
Crowned by the shadow of the fatal owl! 
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I became acquainted with my 
friend, Dr. Thos. Staunton, at Flor- 
ence, during the severe winter of 
1851. 

While prosecuting my profes- 
sional labors in Edinburgh, at = 
~beginning of that year, | was sud- 
actly attacked with a hemorrhage, 
which made it necessary that I 
should immediately seek a more 
genial climate. 

Accordingly, I went to Florence, 
as the city which, above all others 
on the Continent, promised to af- 
ford me the opportunity of mental 
amusement, as well as physical 
renovation. There, in a remote 
suburb, I hired lodgings, which pre- 
sented the two-fold advantage of 
retirement, and of easy access to 
the country. Dr. Staunton, an 
eminent English practitioner settled 
in Italy, undertook my case, which 
he pronounced to be serious, but b 
no means desperate. His skill, 
and attention, combined with the 
serene atmosphere, restored me 
rapidly to comparative vigor and 
goo] health. 

. But conjecturing that this im- 
provement might be only tempo- 
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rary, I determined to remain where 
I was, not only during the residue 
of the winter, but for the better 
part of the ensuing spring and 
summer. I was so much pleased 
with Staunton, his mind, manners, 
and attainments, and found in him 
so congenial a spirit, that it is pro- 
bable my resolution was influenced 
greatly by his acquaintance. As 
our intimacy ripened, I persuaded * 
him to abandon the hotel at which 
he had been boarding, and to take 
up his quarters with me. For 
months we lived very pleasantly 
together. My companion was, in 
many respects, a remarkable man. 
Instead of aspiring, like too many 
of his inconsiderate countrymen, to 
a knowledge of the various com- 
plicated branches of his profession, 
he learnt from the savans of Paris, 
with whom he had prosecuted his 
studies, to devote himself to a spe- 
ciality. This he mastered in all its 
ramifications, down to the most 
minute and scarcely appreciable 
detail, The consequence was, that 
on his removal to Italy, he succeed- 
ed, in a space of time that seemed 
marvelous, in establishing a brilliant 
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reputation. His profound acquaint- 
ance with pulmonary diseases, pro- 
cured him not only a vast local 
practice, but the patronage of hun- 
dreds of consumptives from Great 
Britain and America. Yet, not- 
withstanding the continual calls 
upon his time, the Doctor found 
leisure — heavens knows how— 
to engage in certain researches 
foreign to medical science. These 
researches were intensely metaphy- 
sical, and originated, i have no 
doubt, from his frequent contact 
with the dying, and the speculations 
natural to the meditative mind in 
regard to the rationale of that aw- 
ful schism of Nature. His opin- 
ions of the soul, its capacity and 
destination—the mysterious charac- 
ter of its connection with the body, 
and its influence on the modifica- 
tions of disease, were, for a long 
time, unsettled. At almost every 
step in his progress he started a 
new theory—until at length he 
arrived, by an induction which he 
maintained to be unconquerably 
logical, at the a conclusions 
of the ultra materialistic school. 
Out of this belief, I atten*pted to 
reason him by all the arguments in 
my possession. Nor were these 
few or weak. I also had investi- 
gated the subject laboriously, and 
adopted a faith directly the reverse 
of my friend’s. Scarcely a day 
upon which, during the 

ours devoted to dinner, (the only 
substantial meal Staunton allowed 
himself,) we did not battle on this 
important topic. I am free to con- 
fess, that my opponent generally 
came off victorious. He was a very 
subtle reasoner. You might bring 
inst him a battery of facts, 
which to an ordinary man would 
have proved invincible. He sur- 
mounted them with an ease and 
readiness, nay, an apparent force of 
analysis and evidence that was 
really astounding. Sometimes he 
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would carry positions I deemed 
impregnable, by a brilliant coup de 
main ; and again, by a system of 
attack I did not at first compre- 
hend, he would undermine my 
logic, and at the very moment I 
fancied myself triumphant, a sin- 
gle cunning suggestion, ingeniously 
administered, would cause a very 
labored structure of argument to 
fall to the ground. I cannot deny 
that such well-directed and power- 
ful assaults had an effect upon me. 
With unspeakable reluctance I 
— that my faith in the sub. 
imest doctrine man can entertain 
—the most etherial and elevating 
imagination of which the human 
understanding is capable, daily grew 
weaker and less consoling. I had 
exhausted my reasons in its de- 
fence, and at last Staunton, perceiv- 
ing that the subject troubled me, 
ceased to make it the continual 
theme of conversation. 

Thus stood the question between 
us, when, one evening in the early 
part of summer, my friend entered 
our residence with a stranger, 
whom he introduced to me as a 
Monsieur Béronnes. He was a 
man probably about forty, or per- 
haps not quite so old, of a very 
striking face and figure, polished 
address, and a certain air of not 
ungraceful hauteur, unusual in a 
Frenchman. Staunton whispered 
to me that he was the member of 
a family belonging to the ancien 
régime, with strong monarchical 
prejudices, but of liberal education, 
and somewhat of a philosopher. I 
knew the meaning of the latter 
term in Staunton’s vocabulary, and 
was therefore in no wise astonished 
to find Alfred Béronnes the most 
determined of Materialists. He did 
not condescend to argue in support 
of his theory, but contented him- 
self with sneering at everything 
verging, however remotely, towards 
spiritualism. The more I saw of 
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this high-born and cultivated gen- 
tleman, the more I disliked him. 
Even Staunton seemed startled 
sometimes at the bitterness of his 
remarks—the sardonic contempt 
with which he treated any propo- 
sition that rested on a belief of 
man’s dignity as a moral or psychi- 
cal agent. Still, having been in- 
debted to Béronnes for certain kind- 
nesses extended towards him when 
a student in Paris, he felt bound to 
pay him every attention. Nor were 
the creeds held by the two persons 
at all different. The distinction 
between them was, that the French- 
man carried his opinions to their 
legitimate results, which the other 
feared to do. 

Weeks passed, and it was now 
the middleof August. The season, 
so far, had been healthy almost 
beyond parallel, but suddenly a 
malignant fever, of typtioid charac- 
ter, broke out and raged with fear- 
ful virulence in all portions of the 
city. I was immediately solicited 
by Staunton to leave without delay. 
I entertained no apprehension of 
the epedemic, but thought it the 
part of prudence to adopt his ad- 
vice. Just three days before my 
intended departure, my friend eame 
in, considerably agitated from his 
business, with the intelligence that 
the fever had attacked Béronnes. 

“I wish,” said he, “that we could 
remove the poor fellow from the 
tumult of the hotel to this retired 

lace, but that, I fear, is impossible. 
He must remain where he is, though 
the chances are frightfully against 
him.” 

“Do you think him very ill?” 
said |. 

“Indeed I do,” he replied. “It 
should be a warning to you, mon 


ami, to quit this place, sooner even : 


than you intended. The atmos- 
phere is poison.” 

I promised to hasten my retreat, 
if practicable, and retired directly 
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after, with, for the first time, a sense 
of insecurity and danger. 

The next morning I heard that 
Béronnes was worse, and some 
hours later, Staunton declared that 
all hope was over—that he was 
dying. 

Being told that he was delirious, 
and actuated by a strange interest 
in his fate, I solicited the Doctor to 
permit me to accompany him on 
his next, and, as he believed, his 
last visit. This request he strenu- 
ously —— but finding that I 
was really anxious to see his patient, 
finally yielded his consent, 

We drove together to the “ Hétel 
de ,in the second story of 
which Béronnes had engaged a 
handsome suite of apartments. As 
we entered his chamber ouf ears 
were saluted by a volley of curses, 
uttered with all the vehemence of 
madness, The fever was atits height. 
His valet, and a female nurse, were 
attempting to hold him down, and 
the bed shook and groaned from 
his frenzied efforts to overcome 
them. 

“ This will never do!” exclaimed 
Staunton; “the reaction will de- 
stroy him, if the bursting of a blood 
vessel does not anticipate it.” 

My companion poured out several 
drops of an efficient anodyne, and 
went to Béronnes with the cup. 
The latter relaxed his struggles as 
the Doctor approached; but when 
the potion was held to his lips, he 
dashed the cup into a dozen frag- 
ments. After making, with the 
same success, three or four other 
efforts to administer the soothing 
mixture, it occurred to Staunton 
that music (an intense passion for 
which had struck me as being the 
sole refining feature in Béronnes’ 
character) might serve to allay the 
fierce exeitement of the brain and 
blood. As if there had been a 
foreknowledge of his purpose, the 
sound of a harp was at this moment 
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heard in the street below. Both 
performer and instrument we at 
once recognized. The first was one 
of those mysterious personages who 
occasionally make their appearance 
in large cities, no one knows why, 
or from whence, depending on the 
charity of the multitude, yet evi- 
dently in birth and original station 
above it, and to whom some ro- 
mantic legend universally attaches. 
He was an old man, but very stal- 
wart and noble looking. His 
beard was patriarchal, and streaked 
with white, but, strange to say, the 
locks of his hair, profuse and long, 
were black as ebony. His eyes 
were more luminous and wonderful 
in their magnificent and varied play 
of thought and feeling, than it 
would be possible for me to de- 
scribe, or for the reader, unfamiliar 
with the expressive depth and 
pathos of which the Italian face is 
capable, to appreciate. Every eve- 
ning at twilight, just as the western 
columns of the Hétel de 
loomed out in the last of the sunlight, 
Pietro (the simple name by which 
he was known) would take a posi- 
tion on the pavement fronting the 
hotel, and with his face raised, his 
head bared, and his whole attitude 
that of exalted and serene devotion, 
would sing, accompanied by a low 
strain from his instrument, the 
vesper hymn to the Virgin. As he 
thus stood, the voices of the great 
throng passing and repassing were 
subdued—men moved with hushed 
features and stealthy steps—and 
hundreds, to whom the spectacle 
and the music were novel, would 
gather in a ring around the devotee 
with curious countenances, that 
waxed solemn as the deep tones of 
the singer grew deeper, and the sad 
breathings of the harp sighed forth 
more mournfully upon the winds. 
Often and often have I seen the 
listeners to this beautiful hymn, 
hard favored with sin and grief, as 
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many of them seemed to be, turn 
away from the spot with moistened 
eyes, and breasts that heaved with 
emotion. Such was the person, 
and such the air, that now attracted 
the attention of all in the sick 
chamber—all but the patient him- 
self, whose hearing had been im- 
paired, probably, by his illness. 
“When the fellow has finished 
his strumming,” said Staunton, who 
always spoke of the minstrel with 
an offensive irreverence, “we must 
call him up here, and test the effi- 
cacy of his art on our poor friend, 
who cannot, however,” he added, in 
a low tone, “ survive much longer.” 
In a few minutes, Pietro had 
finished his hymn, and the crowd 
dispersed. I seized the opportunity 
to solicit the old man’s assistance 
in our endeavors to calm Béronnes, 
who still continued to rave horribly, 
He readily consented to aid us, and 
followed me to the patient’s room 
for that purpose. He took a seat 
by the couch, and played piece after 
lece without the slightest effect. 
éronnes became more furious than 
before. At last he'essayed one of 
the touching love-sonnets of Laz- 
zarini. The invalid instantly grew 
calm, attentive, and wholly subdued. 
He kept time with his hand, and 
during each pause, at the end of 
the quatrains or tercets, he seemed 
striving to express-his approval. 
Pietro repeated the lyric again and 
again, and always successfully. 
And now twilight came on apace, 
and the objects in the chamber 
grew dim, and we were compelled 
to press to the bedside more closely, 
to watch the changes on the suf- 
ferer’s countenance. Duskily the 
wings of the evening spread over 
us, but within the couch a wild 
slight was cast from the deep crim- 
son of the damask curtains that 
swayed slightly in the breeze, moan- 
ing from the open window. It fell 
on Beronnes’ face, and we could 
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distinctly mark its changes. They 
were evidently influenced by the 
sweet tide of the musie that rolled 
with a voluptuous swell along the 
ceiling, ¥d_ passed far out into the 
silence, startling the night birds, 
and causing che Waliman in a neigh- 
boring steeple to pause in surprise, 
reluctant to break upon that volume 
of strange sound with the harsh 
iron peal of time. But at length 
the solemn strokes tolled the eighth 
hour of the evening. The harper 
rested on his instrument, and his 
voice was stilled. A dead silence 
crept through the apartment. The 
air blew colder, and the spectators 
stepped closer to each other, as if 
awed by the mysterious influences 
of the time and place. Just then, 
and while the last stroke from the 
church-tower vibrated on the dark- 
ness, a change passed over Béron- 
nes’ features, such as no power of 
mortal pen or pencil could portray. 
It appeared as if transported in an 
instant from all material sense or 
consciousness, he was overwhelmed 
by some tremendous revelation— 
some apocalypse of supernal light. 
His face was as the face of an angel. 
Every lineament blazed with an 
illuminated spirit. 

“A-h!” he murmured, with a 
deep-drawn breath—a sigh that 
shook his frame, until we almost 
imagined it would be rent apart, 
lifting at the same moment his 
clasped hands above his head— 
“ Ah!” he murmured, in such a tone 
as the spirit evoked by the sorcer- 
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ess of Endor might have used to the 
awe-smitten King of the Jews. 

“Two Turonss ! two great white 
thrones ! and the phantoms—how 
they throng about them! and on 
the one is written Grace, and He 
that sitteth thereon is clothed ina 
vesture dipped in blood, and his 
name is called Tak Worv or Gop, 
and on the other is written Ven- 
GEANCE; and now, oh! Christ, I 
see” but not one syllable 
more ever passed the lips of Alfred 
Béronnes. He paused, as though 
struck by lightning in the midst of 
the sentence, covered his eyes con- 
vulsively,, as if to shut out some 
insufferable vision, and then col- 
lapsed into the icy coldness and 
rigidity of death. Staunton grasped 
my arm, and whispered in a man- 
ner that betokened how terribly 
the scene had moved him: “ Let 
us begone! this place is ac 
cursed !” 

We left the chamber together. 
The nurse and servant of the de- 
ceased, appalled by the scene they 
had witnessed, fled before us. The 
harper alone, engaging to watch 
by the death-bed until we returned, 
remained in perfect composure in 
his place. We walked down the 
corridor, and reached the head of 
the stairway. As we were on the 
_ of descending, there rose be- 

ind us a burst of music, more 
solemn than any we had heard even 
on this eventful evening. It was 
Pietro playing a fragment of the 
Te Deum. 
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DUELLING, 


[The following article, from the pen of a distinguished writer, is published with 
the express purpose of eliciting discussion upon a subject of great moral and 
social importance. We do not, of course, invite controversy, but that calm and 
thoughtful investigation, -— which alone it is possible to attain to the truth._— 


Eprrors RusseE.u’s MaGaZzine. 


Society, in its progress from 
barbarism, avails itself of many and 
diversified instruments adapted, or 
apparently adapted, to the changing 
exigencies of time and eircumstance. 
Laws are thus made and customs 
arise, having all the force and 
vitality of law, sometimes con- 
eurring with, and sometimes 
strangely opposed to law. In 
the conflict between them, we 
shall almost uniformly observe that 
custom prevails, eye more 
tenacity than law, and exhibiting 
far less liability to sudden or marked 
alteration. Duelling is one of 
these customs, perhaps the most 
tenacious and durable of all.— 
Founded in the most ineradicable 
of our instincts, the love of re- 


_venge and the necessity of self 


protection, it has been interwoven 
as a part of almost all forms of 
religion, and has at different times 
received the sanction of the high- 
est authority, legislative and execu- 
tive, in every nation. Yet when 
these, its allies, deserted it and be- 
eame inimical, it bade defiance to 
them, and flourishes in spite of them. 

The instruments of civilization 
have all of them a transient adap- 
tation and utility, and when they 
have effected their purposes, must 
be changed or abandoned. When 
it has attained its perfect type, as 
in the Christian millenium, the 
sword will be beaten into a plough- 
share, the spear into a pruning 
hook, the duel will be abandoned, 
prisons will be converted into hotels, 
and penitentiaries into workshops. 
No laws being broken, no courts 
will be held; the pulpit, and we 


name it, filled with “solemn awe ;” 
the pulpit itself will be vacant; 
there will be no preaching. “No 
one shall say to his neighbor, know 
ye the Lord, for all shall know him, 
from the least to the greatest.” In 
the meantime, and until the advent 
of that glorious day of ripened 
Christianity and mature civilization, 
there will be war, both public and 
private ; judges and juries will be 
held in repute; the stocks, the pil- 
lory and the gibbet, will be in de- 
mand, and we shall be content in 
the endeavor to improve our condi- 
tion, with choosing among inevit- 
able evils. 

The reformer, in his eager anxiety 
to escape from any one of these, 
should not rashly incur the risk of 
its opposite—should not be blind 
to the alternative presented. Oaths 
are abused and violated, it is pro- 
posed to abandon them. Let us 
ask first, How is society to dispense 
with them? Juries are often a 
nuisance; even when starved into 
unanimity, they commit the most 
ludicrous as well as destructive in- 
justice; but the jury is, neverthe- 
ess, “the palladium of liberty.” 
Slavery is, in an abstract point of 
view, much to be deprecated; but 
is it not a relief from anarchy and 
starvation? Lynching is a grievous 
thing to introduce into a grave and 
law-loving community, accustomed 
to throw ship loads of tea into 
docks, and burn down convents 
quietly, and assist in the escape of 
black pilferers and colored runa- 
ways from “ involuntary servitude ;” 
but in the distant wilds, where a 
jail and a sheriff are unknown, is 
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it not better than the continued 
payment of black mail to robbers, 
or submission to the high-handed 
tyranny of a Murrel gang? 

So duelling, a pestilert intrusion, 
doubtless, into a community of 
Quakers, or a peaceful monastery, 
or a congregation of disinterested 
Socialists, or heavenly-minded Swe- 
denborgians, seems to us a very 
desirable substitute for the gouging 
and biting scuffles of our rude 
pioneers, or the justifiable homicide, 
the legal manslaughter of the ready 
Bowie knife, in which strength, 
promptness and recklessness, give 
one man so great a superiority over 
another; and the “hot blood,” 
which is regarded in law as so 
available a palliation, causes so 
often, like the “running a muck” 
of the Malay, the destruction of 
the casual and innocent spectator, 
and involves a whole population in 
fray and sanguinary quarrel. It is 
a difficult question how much of 
the present refinement and gentle- 
ness of manners, in civilized society, 
is owing to the duel. At a certain 

int of savageism it does not exist. 

hen the laws have attained a 
certain degree of perfection, it be- 
gins to diminish, not because of 
the action of law, but because 
of the improvements in society 
which dictate good laws. The co- 
incidence appears to us to indicate 
a conservative agency. 

Look over the world: New Eng- 
land boasts that she, and the 
States peopled and governed by her 
pilgrim offspring, present us, in 
their most gracious aspect, the best 
elements of civilization. There 
the duel is abandoned as no lon- 
ger necessary, and is vehemently 
denounced. There, offences phys- 
ically directed against the person 
are comparatively rare. There, 
men are remarkable for insensitive- 
ness to language elsewhere consid- 
ered intolerably provocative and 
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exasperating. The “retort uncour- 
teous,” and even the “lie direct,” 
are bandied freely, and with an 
indifference either sublime or ludi- 
crous, or both. They are exceed- 
ingly regardless of assaults upon 
personal character or dignity, but 
of the body they are delicately 
mindful. “Freedom of speech,” in 
all its Billingsgate richness and 
raciness, is the privilege and pre- 
rogative upon which they set the 
highest value. “Strike me,” says 
the African in his native wilderness, 
as we are told by the missionary 
Wilson, “strike me, but do not 
curse my mother!” “Curse my. 
mother to your heart’s content.” 
cries the Yankee, “but do not 
strike me”! | He is ready to die in 
defence of this inalienable right of 
every man to curse any other man or 
his mother as much as he pleases. 
He sets also an immense value 
upon money, and submits to be 
deterred most readily in his use or 
abuse of the freedom of speech and 
action, by pecuniary penalties: fines 
which judges and juries are apt to 
inflict upon those who tweak the 
noses, or tread upon the toes of 
their neighbors, or with cudgel, 
cow-hide, or horse-whip, or more 
majorum Britanicorum, with nat- 
ural pugilistic weapons, resent or 
punish an offence imagined or real. 
Such fines would be contemned by 
the aristocrat of England, or the 
careless planter of the South, who 
therefore is not reached by the law, 
and the “world’s dread laugh” 
would be on his side. Here, then, 
and in England, men fight when 
trod on or insulted, and so they do 
in France and Germany, and every 
other Christian land. The heathen 
people are not yet civilized up to 
the duelling point, but I am not 
without hope even for the Turk, 
since he has put on a hat, and a 
swallow-tailed coat, with proper 


and graceless lappets. 
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The history of duelling is full of 
excitement and interest. It pre- 
sents stories that thrill the very soul 
with both sorrow and admiration. 
Here we find displayed the most 
unflinching courage, the most ar- 
dent self-devotion, the most sublime 
magnanimity, the coldest self-pos- 
session, the most deliberate con- 
tempt of the King of Terrors, the 
keenest sensitiveness to reproach. 
Under the name of duellist, we find 
all shades of men, as the word sol- 
dier includes the drunken wretch 
who hires himself to be shot at and 
marched about for six pence a day, 
as well as a Sydney and a Warren; 
a Dugald Dalgetty as well as a 
Washington. The very definition 
of the duel implies, if properly 
given, something noble and ele- 
vated. We must not confound it 
with a casual rencontre, an acci- 
dental single combat, nor even an 
arranged meeting, unconditional in 
its contingencies. Each of the par- 
ties exposes himself fairly, and upon 
eommon ground, to an equal degree 
of danger; each is bound to con- 
duct himself courteously and hon- 
orably ; and their mutual pledges 
are endorsed, maintained and en- 
forced by seconds or witnesses, 
under the same lofty responsibilities 
and honorable obligations. 

The first duels that we read of are 
mentioned slightly by Livy, as oc- 
curring in Spain during the gladia- 
torial shows exhibited by Scipio in 
celebration of his conquest of that 
eountry, when several couples of 
enemies made use of the occasion 
to carry out their private hostility. 
Here they chose voluntarily to sub- 
mit themselves to regulations which 
implied their fighting under known 
conditions, fairl , and with equal 
arms. 

The duel grew out of the judi- 
cial combat, and the tournament, or 
joust a@ outrance, and has gradually 
assumed its modern form in accord- 


ance with the gradually prevailing 
spirit of civilization. 

The original code of laws of 
chivalry, as preserved to our day, is 
noble, and generous, and meiciful. 
So are all the codes of duelling 
which we have seen—the French 
code, the Galway code, and Wil- 
son’s, which latter prevails gener- 
ally in this country, and substan- 
tially in England. Yet it is com- 
mon to say that the Law of Honor 
is a cruel, remorseless, and bloody 
system of rules;—a most unfounded 
and ignorant imputation. 

True, it has but one penalty; not, 
as is so often asserted, the Draco- 
nian infliction of death, but simply 
the risk of life ; a risk too, which 
must be shared by the accuser, and 
therefore is not likely to be made 
unduly great, and which may be 
always easily escaped by doing 
right and justice. 

The purpose of the law of honor, 
like that of all other good laws, is 
prevention — the prevention of 
wrong. If there were no penalty, 
the law would be weak and worth- 
less. Without the excitement of 
human passions, this penalty could 
not be enforced. Is this not true 
of all laws? The justice of the 
courts, like that of the field, is 
neither blind nor deaf. She is full 
of sympathy and prejudice; her 
officials are but men. Her stern 
coldness is affected. The eloquence 
of her advocates, what is it, but an 
appeal to every human passion ? 
It is usual to exclaim against the 
unreasonableness and cruelty of 
inflicting the penalty of the law of 
honor in regard to offences repre- 
sented as trifling, as when a man is 
shot for having rudely jostled ano- 
ther, or offended a lady under his 
eare. This is as fair and as true as to 
say that the law of the land hangs 
a man for having forged a note, or 
stolen a horse, or burned a house or 
a hay rick. In both cases due re- 
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ference should be had to another 
element of importance: the man 
has been hung that notes may not 
be forged, or horses stolen, or 
houses and hay ricks burned ; he is 
hung prospectively and protectively 
to maintain the security of prop- 
erty. So, in duelling, a man is 
sacrificed, in order to defend the 
weak against the oppression of the 
strong; to secure character and 
reputation from the levity of the 
gossip, or the malignity of the 
slanderer ; and to guard the inval- 
uable courtesies and refinements of 
social life. This isthe purpose and 
this the tendency of duelling; its oc- 
casional failure and misapplication 
form no fair objections against it. 
It would be easy to prove, however, 
that its success is notable; far 
greater, indeed, than that of the 
Jaw of the land, in every way. 
Does any one ask whether these 
objects and purposes of the law of 
honor are such and so important as 
to justify the demand it makes upon 
human life? Let us consider the 
true value of life. The law pro- 
fesses to regard it highly, yet takes 
it away freely as we have said, to 
make property secure. Govern- 
ments talk largely of their tender- 
ness and care of it, but go to war 
for a few acres of land, for a com- 
mercial privilege of undefinable 
importance, for the honor of a na- 
tional flag, or to cut the Gordian 
knot of some diplomatic entangle- 
ment. Patriots leap into any gulf 
that the Fates offer, in the hope of 
its closing upon them, for their 
country’s good. Martyrs yield life 
readily, and in their turn inflict 
death, for unintelligible differences 
of speculative opinion. Nay—we 
go more exactly still into the cal- 
culation. A general computes how 
many men he must lose to take a 
battery, to gain a height, to storm 
a city. In the arts and bvsiness of 
peace, so many-men die for the 
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facilities of steamboat and rail road 
traveling annually; so many by 
the casualties of storm and tem- 
pest; so many to discover a north- 
west passage, or to ascertain the 
fate of previous adventurers; so 
many in exploding, or sinking, or 
suffocating coal mines; so many in 
gilding for the luxurious rich; so 
many in grinding our needles, 
knives, and scissors. So many die 
shamefully on the gallows; so 
many a living death in solitary con- 
finement, and in silentlabor. We do 
not object to all this. Human life 
is not a property, but a loan. We 
are tenants at will, not lessees or 
owners. ‘To establish a true or use- 
ful principle, many thousand lives 
would be well expended. In the 
general progress of society, and the 
supply of its wants, many thousands 
are inevitably crushed. But, we ask, 
which of all the pursuits of war, or 
of peace, is of more import to the 
individual or his species, than the 
establishment of proper rules of 
social conduct, of courtesy, and 
reciprocal deference? We know of 
none whatever. Without these 
institutions, society would be a riot- 
ous mob, and life one long scene of 
tumult. It is not easy to account 
for the immense array of authority 
that has been accumulated in mod- 
ern times against the duel. We 
may say, as has been said concern- 
ing freedom ofhe will: even if all 
the argument is against, all the 
consciousness, all the practice, all 
the facts, are in its favor. Voltaire 
and Rousseau, Gibbon and Hume, 
have united with Fenelon and South, 
Chalmers and Channing, in de- 
nouncing it. The Puritans under 
Cromwell, and the Atheists of the 
French Revolution, agree in this. 
Montesquieu and Bacon, Frederick 
the Great, Catherine of Russia and 
Bonaparte, hold the same views 
concerning it. The inconsistency 
of society in thus sustaining and 
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reproaching it, is equally remarka- 
ble in individuals. amilton, going 
to the field to meet Burr, left a 
protest in writing against his own 
conduct. Judge White said, in his 
seat in the Senate, “I have always 
believed duelling to be morally 
and legally wrong; yet I have 
always been able to think of cases 
in which I could readily excuse a 
man for engaging in one. Offen- 
ces may be committed, either by 
acts, or the use of bad language, 
that a man of sensibility would 
rather die than submit to.” 

This inconsistency runs through 
the whole history of the proceed- 
ings of Kings, Legislatures, Courts, 
civil and military, and communities, 
in relation to duelling. Henry IV, 


after making, under persuasion of 


his wise and friendly counsellor, 
Sully, some severe regulations 
against the duel, wrote thought- 
lessly to a favorite who had been 
insulted, that he wished he were 
not aking that he might attend 
him asa friend. At the first duel 
which we witnessed, there were pre- 
sent five members of our own Le- 
gislature, the very body that had 
enacted the present laws against 
duelling; and on carrying home 
one of the parties wounded, we left 
him in the hands of a high legal 
functionary, his friend, who, cogni- 
zant of the whole transaction, had 
prepared the chamber and bed for 
his reception, and announced the 
accident to his family. 

In the late trial of the Earl of 
Cardigan for shooting at and wound- 
ing Captain Tucket, in a duel, the 
Attorney General himself declared, 
in his speech to the House of Lords, 
“that there was no moral turpitude 
in the transaction.” The Earl was 
acquitted by a unanimous vote, the 
peers daslatiig him, each, “not 
guilty! upon my honor,” —but one 
using a qualifying phrase, “not 


guilty legally, upon my honor!” 
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The Bishop of London, on the part 
of the lords spiritual, and one peer 
for himself, protested against the 
the above quoted admission of the 
official prosecutor. 

As to Courts Martial, no one can 
doubt their bias in favor of the 
duel, even in the very teeth of the 
Army Regulations forbidding it. 
It is not very long since Col. Aber- 
nethie was punished by the verdict 
of a Court Martial, and the subse- 
quent decision of the King of Eng- 
land, the highest authority known 
to the laws, for “ neglecting,” this 
is the phrase used, “neglecting to 
demand the honorable adjustment 
of a dispute.” 

We are unable to lay our hands 
upon any instance of a trial for the 
duel, in which the court and jury 
did not make a distinct reference to 
the fairness or unfairness with 
which the duel was conducted; 
thus recognizing the law of honor, 
and in some sort and degree giving 
sanction to its decisions. And in 
all civilized communities the same 
law is recognized and sanctjoned. 
No man loses caste for fighting 
only; many are utterly destroyed in 
hopes and prospects by the refusal 
to fight. 

The objections to the duel are as 
varied as the classes of objectors, 
Some declare it murder, and de- 
nounce it as a violation of all laws, 
human and divine. Others con- 
sider it as irrelevant and unadapted 
to its own avowed purposes. Oth- 
ers still advise its abandonment, as 
having failed of its proposed effects ; 
and still a last argument is pressed 
against it, as having had its uses, 
but having become obsolete, and 
therefore injurious by its continu- 
ance into a state of society in 
which it is no longer necessary or 
adapted. 

Duelling is as defensibie as war 
or litigation, and upon very similar 
grounds. If attacked as murder, 
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“Thou shalt not kill.” Weask the ob- 
jector if he admits any exceptions— 
if any, what exceptions? With acon- 
sistent member of the peace socie- 
ty, a true disciple of George Fox, we 
shall uot argue. Such a man, of- 
fending nobody and resolute to take 
no offence, can have nothing to do 
with the law of honor, nor are any 
human laws likely to affect him. 
If any cause can justify war, an 
appeal by a nation to the God of 
battles, the Lord of Hosts, it can 
be shown that no cause of quarrel 
can affect a nation so oppressively 
as some injuries and insults an indi- 
vidual, A vast deal of fine decla- 
mation has been poured out from 
the bar and the pulpit and the press 
upon the miseries occasioned by the 
duel. The exaggerations indulged 
in, are easily exposed. The long 
reign of George III was most re- 
markable in all the history of Eng- 
land for duelling; indeed, it would 
scarcely be too much to say, that 
almost every man of distinction was 
obliged in his turn to go out. A 
Royal Duke, the leaders of all the 
parties, all public speakers of note, 
all men of fashion about town, 
fought. Ninety-six persons in all 
were wounded, sixty-nine were 
killed, eighteen were tried, seven 
found guilty of manslaughter, three 
of murder, eight were imprisoned, 
two executed. Both these last suf- 
fered not for mere duelling and kill- 
ing their antagonists in single com- 
bat, but as having been proved guil- 
ty of departure from the establish- 
ed and long sanctioned and prac- 
tised regulationsof theduel. Now 
add together all the sufferings oc- 
casioned by all the duels fought 
since time began, and they are dust 
in the balance compared with the 
miseries consequent upon one glo- 
rious battle, not to speak of cities 
stormed and fields overrun, and 
whole countries starved, desolated 
and infected with pestilence. But 
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men are ruled by words. “One 
murder makes a villain, millions a 
hero.” In the despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington, when Sir A. 
Wellesly, he says,“ I have taken 
and destroyed Dhoondiah’s baggage 
and six guns, and driven into the 
Malpoorba, where they were drown- 
ed, above 5,000 people.” Sir T. 
Monro, a just and humane civilian, 
a Judge, writes in reply, “I have 
not been able to discover whither 
Dhoondiah has gone; I see, how- 
ever, that 5,000 of his people have 
gone to the bottom, which is some 
satisfaction in the meantime.”— 
Again, am I permitted to kill a 
thief or robber, and must I abandon 
my reputation to a slanderer, suffer 
affront or contumely, and allow a 
woman under my protection to be 
insulted by a clown or a bully ? 
What other hope of redress is there 
forme? How else restrain the 
intolerable licentiousness of the 
press, rudeness of manner or coarse- 
ness of speech? From Franklin 
himself we learn that “ we can only 
institute full liberty of the press 
when we accompany it with full 
liberty of the cudgel.” But who 
does not prefer the regulated duel 
to the brutal rencountre of the fist, 
or the bludgeon, or the bloody 
Bowie knife? And who that pos- 
sesses what our Washington claim- 
ed for himself “ the sensitiveness of 
the gentleman,” would submit his 
cause to the farcical mockery of a 
resort to a law court in such cases, 
The shot fired by the vindictive 
Kentuckian, Marshall, in due form 
at the body of the libellous jour- 
nalist, Webb, was worth an ass’ 
load of statutes and a library of 
sermons. It has effected far more 
for peace and good order, and even 
for the liberty of the press itself, 
more seriously endangered by its 
own licentiousness than in any 
other way. 

The word murder is freely ap- 
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plied to duelling both at the bar 
and in the pulpit., The law of Eng- 
land, by its highest authorities, 
Hale, Hawkins, Foster, and Black- 
stone, declares it murder. They 
give every encouragement to the 
7 t adjustment of a quarrel in 
ot blood—in which, no matter at 
what disadvantage the adv ersary is 
taken, no matter how unfairly 
treated, no matter how little he 
has offended or how willing he may 
be to make reparation, if you kill 
him quick, you commit the much 
lighter offence of manslaughter, 
and suffer a much slighter penalty. 
Great use was made of this sug- 
gestion in the reign of Henry IV, 
who, by Sully’s advice, instituted 
severe laws against the duel. 
Rencountres were multiplied 
thereupon, and it is stated that 
4,000 gentlemen perished by man- 
slaughter | 
But what is murder? Black- 
stone tells us it originally meant the 
secret killing of another. Others 
suppose its essence to lie in malice 
aforethought. Bentham long ago 
— against the absurd con- 
sion of thought and language 
which brought the duel under the 
definition of murder. Does it not 
“ perplex all our ideas of morality” 
to class together the several offen- 
ces known to the law by that name ? 
“ Has the act of killing a man who 
has fired at me and has agreed to 
let me fire at him, anything in com- 
mon with stealing to his bed at the 
dead of night and stabbing him in 
-his sleep?” “ Try,” says an anony- 
mous writer, probably Macauley, 
once a judge in India, “try to 
shake hands with one murderer, if 
he must be so called, and then with 
the other? Do you not feel and 
acknowledge the difference?” Yes, 
they are separated by a whole hori- 
zon. Of course secret killing is 
out of the question. It is not a 
duel without witnesses, without um- 
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pires, without a formal appeal to 
their sense of right and justice. As 
to malice prepense, there is no 
more than in war. The combat- 
ants fight for a purpose. This is 
and must be clear, plain, and dis- 
tinctly avowed. If attained with- 
out killing, the law of the duel is 
fulfilled ; if killing be necessary to 
attain it, the necessity is incidental. 

We are toli in the life of Chat- 
ham, that on one occasion, when 
the proud Earl of Shelbourne went 
out to fight a duel, he knew so lit- 
tle of his antagonist as to be under 
the necessity of asking on the field : 
“Which of these gentlemen is it 
that I come to meet ?” 

The Duke of Wellington consi- 
dered himself agrieved by some 
expressions of the Earl of Win- 
chelsea. He thought it incumbent 
on him to require their retraction 
oran apology. This being refused, 
he challenged the Earl, who receiv- 
ed his fire, “discharged his own pis- 
tol in the air, and ‘then apologized. 
The Iron Duke was thus for the 
first time, in the eye of the law, 
guilty of murder. Had he forced 
a quarrel with the Earl and shot 
him in hot blood, he would only 
have committed the petty crime, 
comparatively, of manslaughter.— 
Had he waylaid him and secretly 
blown his brains out, this at last 
would only have been murder. But 
he attained his purpose, and his pur- 
pose was otherwise unattainable. 
‘Was the end aimed at worth the 
risk of the most valuable life in 
Europe? If any man was ever 
qualified to answer this question it 
was Wellington; and he deliber- 
ately thought, decided, and acted 
on the opinion. His notes on the 


occasion, like all his other writings, 
are models of quiet moderation. 
The case may be referred to as em- 
bodying a reply to all the objec- 
tions against the duel, as proving 
its relevancy, its adaptation, its effi- 
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ciency, its admirable propriety, ne- 
cessity and usefulness. 

Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, 
talks absurdly.of the law of honor 
as “favorable to the licentious indul- 
gence of the natural passions, be- 
cause it lays no stress on the virtues 
opposite to these.” As well might 
he say that the law of England 
favors idolatry, because it lays no 
special stress on the virtue of reli- 
gious worship of the true God. But 
all law should be relevant, and if 
its tendency is in the right direction, 
it will, in a greater or less degree, 
effect its purpose. We deny, how- 
ever, the truth of his allegation. 
The law of honor represses sedu- 
lously all violent indulgence of the 
passions. The offended principal 
places his case in the hands of 
umpires, supposed to be free from 
excitement and solemnly bound to 
fulfil equity. If the law of the 
land were perfect in its protection 
ef the person, the law of honor 
would cease to exist, would soon 
become obsolete. The duel would 
be unnecessary and unheard of. So 
also, if obedience to the moral law 
were perfect, “whence come all 
wars and fightings?” Man does 
wrong to his fellow. Shall such 
wrong be restrained? yes, if we 
ean restrain it. But if we cannot, 
shall it be borne or shall it be 


resisted ? If borne, then there is 
no more war, public or private— 
no more litigation. When one 


cheek is struck, we shall offer the 
other. When our cloak is taken 
away, we shall give up our coat 
also. But, if it is to be resisted, 
how? A strong spirit will not half 
resist—resist ineffectually. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the general 
ineffectiveness of law, of its frequent 
practical injustice in reference to 
roperty, to rights, to privileges, 
ho will not acknowledge its insuf- 
ficiency in relation to the person. 
An assault and battery is inflicted by 
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a strong man upon a weak one; we 
select a coarse and palpable injury, 
but the case is much more impres- 
sive when an infringement of some 
one of the thousand intangible de- 
licacies and refinements of social 
life has been committed, of which 
our boasted laws can take no cog- 
nizance at all. Damages are sued 
for by the injured party and assess- 
ed by a judge and jury. No great 
physical harm has been done, and 
the ordinary fine is levied, and the 
offender imprisoned, perhaps. In 
aeons of time, he is again let 
oose, and the parties, moving in 
the same circle, meet often. On 
one side, there is a sneering, scorn- 
ful triumph ; on the other, a deep 
sense of degradation. “A wounded 
spirit who can bear?” Who car 
change the animal instincts, which 
constitute so prominent a part of 
our nature, and which were destin- 
ed not, surely, to be extinguished, 
but merely to be regulated. How 
feels a father towards a beaten son, 
how a son towards a beaten father ¢ 
There is pity doubtless, and an 
eager desire to revenge and protect, 
which we must quench as we best 
may, for it is unlawful. How feels 
a mistress towards an insulted lover, 
a wife towards a degraded hus- 
band? Let nature, let female na- 
ture answer! Their ineradicable 
instincts lead them specially to ad- 
mire courage and strength ; their 
reason leads them to respect the 
same qualities, without which, in 
their defenders there is for them no 
safety, no protection. What then! 
let us thank the inventor of gun- 
powder and of the sword, which 
tend to equalize the oppressor and 
the oppressed. 

And this brings us to remark 
upon the strange and obviousl 
paradoxical objection against duel- 
Jing, that it is cowardly to fight, 
that it implies a base and weak 
subjection to the opinions and feel- 
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ings of others, “Sire,” said M. de 
Brissac to Louis XV, “TI possess all 
kinds of courage except that which 
can brave shame!” “The fear of 
shame and ignominy,” says Plu- 
tarch, “is an argument of a good 
and virtuous mind, and those who 
regard not pain and death, which 
are usually esteemed the most 
dreadful of evils, cannot endure the 
thoughts of an indignity.” 

It is true that a brave man may 
refuse to fight a duel and may de- 
serve esteem for his refusal, if con- 
sistent with his principles, but we 
shall require some other proof than 
this refusal to establish his charae- 
ter as a brave man. An officer of 
the Guards, whose letter is given 
us by Millingen, commences his 
note declining a challenge with the 
following sensible and pertinent 

hrase : “ Sir, I reckon it my pecu- 
iar happiness that I can produce 
the officers and soldiers who wit- 
nessed my behavior at Fontenoy, 
as evidence of my courage.” A 
brave man may retreat from a field 
of battle, but not on the ground 
that it was cowardly to stay. If 
the argument be modified so as to 
maintain that no very great amount 
of courage is requisite for the duel, 
weadmit its truth,and contend that 
this is an obvious and great advan- 
tage. It gives even cowards pro- 
tection, by affording them an op- 
epoeme to become dangerous; 
or even cowards will fight when 
they must, and the boldest sane 
man ig unwilling to risk his life 
unless for a sufficient consideration. 
And no man can venture to act 
upon an indifference, real or affect- 
ed, to the good opinion of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

If we are correct in this view of 
the duel, which, like chivalry, has 
had and still has its uses as an in- 
strument and agent in advancing 
civilization, though like it, doubtless, 
inconsistent with the mild spirit of 


Christianity and with the institu- 
tions of a mature and perfected 
civilization, we may assume that it 
is destined to be abolished and to 
fall into entire desuetude. 

It is not to be put an end to by 
any premature regulations, whether 
social or legislative, but wherever 
rendered necessary by the defects 
of law, will still continue, in the 
language of Bacon, “to affront the 
law.” As it is an acknowledged 
evil, however, it is incumbent on 
every community to make every 
effort to remove or remedy it. And 
the means are obvious, Ist. Re- 
move the necessity for it; supply, 
as far as may be, the defects of the 
laws. Protect the person and the 
reputation. Render them inviola- 
ble; and when society dispenses 
with bolts and bars, with prisons and 
gibbets, then we shall lay aside the 
pistol and the rapier. We fear that 
we shall scarcely do without them 
until then. 2d. Meantime, while the 
clergy are sustaining with the ut- 
most of their ability the authority 
of the divine laws, and courts, 
judges, sheriffs, and other officials, 
endeavoring to enforce the laws of 
the land, let the law of honor be 
recognized formally, and maintain- 
ed firmly by governments every- 
where, and let courts of honor be 
established with definite powers and 
sanctions. To such tribunals alone 
can we look for any alleviation of 
the penalty attached to the breach 
of the laws of honor, or any other 
mode of obtaining obedience to 
them than the present appeal to 
arms. 3d. When a duel has taken 
place, let these courts make a care- 
ful and accurate investigation of 
the affair, and discriminate between 
the innocent and the guilty, and 
ascertain the degrees of guilt in- 
curred. 

The confusion now existing im- 
pedes inquiry; all present being 
alike amenable to the laws, declar- 
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ed to be equally guilty and liable 
to the same punishment, all fly or 
are silent. Surely, it will not be 
difficult to discover who was the 
aggressor, who. assailed, who de- 
fended, who gave peaceful advice, 
and who urged on the quarrel to a 
fatal issue. One of the most bur- 
densome penalties ever inflicted 
upon those engaged in a duel, fell, 
not a great while since, upon a sur- 
geon, Mr. Heaviside, who attended 
merely in a professional capacity, 
and perhaps saved the life of one 
of the combatants. He suffered a 
tedious and ruinous imprisonment. 
If the facts be all clearly ascertain- 
ed, if rational penalties be affixed, 
and a proper discrimination made, 
parties will submit, juries will find 
a true verdict now and then, (which 
they never do under the present 
system,) and the majesty of the law 
will be properly vindicated. 

There are certain principles which 
should be regarded as important 
and essential in all codes of duel- 
ling. The law of honor, like other 
good laws, should, in its aim and 
essence, be preventive rather than 
punitive. It should never lend it- 
self to revenge, but seek stern jus- 
tice; it should endeavor to repress 
all passion. There are certain dead- 
ly offences with which it should 
have nothing to do. It must avoid 
taking cognizance of great crimes. 
Some of these, such as murder and 
rape, may be left to the law of the 
land. There are others shamefully 
slurred over in all civilized nations, 
such as seduction and adultery, for 
which no provision is made by these 
laws. Even with these, let it not 
interfere. Let the injured husband 
or the protector of the ruined wo- 
man, kill the offender, or, if he 
please, forgive him. The last is a 
lofty effort of mercy, nay, divine ; 
the first is human, and where the 
provocation can clearly be made 
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out, will not surely be punished by 
human law, a human jury, a hu- 
man judge. 

The seconds, the officials by whom 
the code of honor is to be adminis- 
tered, should always be men of un- 
blemished character, free from any 
known bias, and from all prejudice 
or interest in regard to the point in 
dispute; never having had any pre- 
vious quarrel with either party, and 
unaccused of ill will or ill feeling 
towards either; of cool judgment, 
and steady firmness ; lovers of peace 
and good order. Each of them 
should be attended by a friend of 
similar standing and character, with 
whom he may consult and advise, 
and with whom share the difficult 
responsibility, 

The object aimed at, the only 
admissible object in a duel fairly 
fought upon true and chivalrous 
principles, is the promotion of ex- 
act justice. “God prosper the right!” 
the old battle ery of the judicial 
combat, ought to be the sincere 
wish of all engaged. It would be 
too much to say that the means are 
infallible: we only ask what is their 
tendency. Society has found none 
better. 

To effect its purposes, the duel 
must be regulated by known and 
uniform laws. No capricious or 
unreasonable deviation is to be per- 
mitted in regard to the national 
or familiar weapon, or the ordinary 
mode of using it, or the customary 
distance, because such deviation 
may affect the usual preparation, 
properly assumed to be within ever 
one’s reach, the attainment of which 
tends to equalize the risk of the 
combatants. In England and the 
United States the pistol is the only 
weapon recognizable, a point admi- 
rably argued by Gen. Hamilton, 
in the case of McDuffie v. Metcalf; 
in France and Russia, both pistol 
and small sword; in Germany, the 
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pistol, — and sabre, or broad 
sword. These weapons are famili- 
arly handled by the youth during 
their physical education, and all 
men are competent to their adroit 
use. 
Any natural defect must be com- 
ag for as well as may be. 
hus, Major S. complaining that 
being near-sighted he could not see 
clearly where the seconds had 
laced him, his antagonist, Captain 
. called to him to approach until 
he was satisfied. Benjamin Con- 
stant and Des Issarts were seated, 
because one of them was a cripple. 


Constitutional nervousness, nay, 
even au original defect of physical 
courage may be compensated for, 
or supplied by moral courage and 
a strong sense of right; without 
the support of which, no man should 
seek the field, and with which a 
woman or a child can die a mar- 
tyr. Thus, then, the feeblest is 
guarded against a wanton assault, 
either upon person or reputation, 
when it is well understood that the 
assailant’s life is in danger. 

“Quisquis vitam suam contemp- 
sit,” says Seneca, “ vite tuze dominus 
est.” 





DREAMS. 


Who first said false as dreams? Not one who saw 
Into the strange, dim secrets of his soul,— 

Not one who understood the mystic law, 
That fiction is but part of truth, the whole. 


Else had he known that in the human breast 

Are thousand shadowy thoughts and fleeting gleams, 
That, (passed unnoticed in the day’s unrest,) 

Come out at night, like stafs in shining dreams. 


Or if one takes a shape, with horrid din 
Bursting the gates of sleep with iron keys, 
It is the ghost of some forgotten sin, 
We failed to exorcise on bended knees. 


Oh! ye night-visitors of Age and Youth! 

Your gods, your angels, fairies, demons, elves, 
Are allegories with their roots in truth, 

That tell us solemn secrets of ourselves. 


The strange fantastic pictures that ye spread, 
However gay, or quaint, or touched with gloom, 
Are records of dim wishes long since dead, 
Or body hopes that live beyond the tomb. 


And minds too active or too still to mark, 

Those thoughts that come and go like transient flowers, 
By the wild spells ye conjure in the dark, 

Wake up at midnight with their folded powers. 


Like that old fount beneath Dodona’s oaks, 
That (dry and silent in the shameless noon,) 

When the starred night arose with modest looks, 
Caught through the leaves the sparkle of the moon. 
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LINES, 
“ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” —Psalms xix, 2, 


Earth hath many varied voices, ‘ 
Speaking to the inmost heart ; 

Each created thing rejoices, 
Lessons sweet they all impart; 

Mortal senses may not hear, 

But upon the spirit’s ear . 

Fall in voices not in vain, 

Every different tone and strain. 


Clouds at sunset hour that linger, 
Dyed with every magic hue; 
Touched by Gon’s almighty finger, 
Tell His love in colours true. 

Silent though their witness be, 
Yet the thoughtful heart may see, 
Showing clear in every line, 
Tokens of a Hand Divine. 


Winds that oft at evening sighing, 

Waking music in the trees, 

Far off echoes faintly dying, 

In the murmurs of the breeze ; 
Bringing back some lost delight, 
Hours that seemed for earth too bright, 
Mingling sadness with our joy,— 
Earthly bliss must have alloy.— 


Mountain tops with brows so hoary, 
Pointing upward to the sky; 

Like a Christian crowned with glory, 
As his hour of death draws nigh; 

Calm when all around is strife, 

Hoping for eternal life, 

Trusting in Gop’s perfect love, 

Soon to gain his home above: 


Stars that with a holy beauty 

Gem the azure vault above, 
° Silently perform their duty; 

Witness Gon’s eternal love; 

Ever glowing with a light; 

Cheering most in darkest night; 

Speaking patience to the heart; 

Strength anew their rays impart. 


Waves upon the sea-shore breaking, 

. With a deep and solemn sound; 
Memories long forgotten waking 

From the spirit’s depths profound; 

Touching with a magic tone, 
Thoughts that long have slept alone, 
Waking yearnings wild and vain, 
All these mysteries to explain. 


But, ere long shall cease our dreaming, 
Soon the heart shall fully know 

What to us are mysteries seeming, 
From eternal wisdom flow: 

Let us then with patience wait, 

Till we gain that heavenly state, 

Learning better every hour, 


God is Wisdom, Love, and Power. 
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ABERHOT KOSELHANTZ, 


THE WIZARD GUNSMITH. 


A STORY OF PUTCH FORK. 


Some tales are lies frae end to end, 


* * * * 


* * 


But this that I am gaun to tell 


* * * * 


* * 


Is just as true ’s the deil ’s in hell, 
Or Dublin City —Burns. 


In this age of reason and doubt, 
it may be called superstition, but 
it was once the honest belief in 
Dutch Fork, that several of the 
original settlers of that portion of 


‘ country knew a secret of dreadful 


potency, empowering the possessor 
to petrify, in an instant, any living 
creature, brute orhuman. This an- 
omalous condition, it was said, could 
be removed only by the person in- 
flicting it; the suspended functions 
were resumed as suddenly as they 
had been arrested; and the act, in 
the performance of which the suf- 
ferer had been seized, was com- 
pleted, independently of any will or 
exertion on his part. Thus, if a 
poacher had been stopped, in this 
manner, while cautiously reaching 
out his hand to take a pullet from 
the roost, he would have been 
compelled to continue the theft 
upon the restoration of his powers 
of motion, even though a steel-trap 
had, in the meantime, been substi- 
tuted for the object of his unlucky 
desire. 

Many a hearty laugh has harmo- 
nised with the fire-side cheer, at 
the recital of Addaly Nicksnoot’s 
adventure at Frederick Hexen- 
meister’s, an old gentleman who 
had long kept the youngsters in 
dread of him, by his reputed pos- 
session of this terrible secret. Ad- 
daly’s account of his mishap may 


be summed up as follows: He was 
in the act of leaping from a high 
fence into Mr. Hexenmeister’s 
yard, partly for mischief, and partly 
to test the old man’s powers as a 
wizard. Suddenly he became de- 
prived of motion. His limbs grew 
rigid, though without loss of sensa- 
tion; and his feelings were such as 
induced him to believe that he had 
been changed into a kind of coarse 
soapstone. This was accompanied 
with a dread of falling off from the 
fence, and breaking into fragments, 
from which he thought he was 
saved, by having his arm hooked 
around a fence-stake. It was a cold 
moonlight night in December, and 
Addaly saw old Fritz (as he was 
called) issue from his housé, fol- 
lowed by his six immense daugh- 
ters. They placed a huge empty 
hogshead immediately under him, 
and filled it more than half full of 
stale persimmon beer, the brine of 
sour crout, greasy dish-water, and 
filthy soap-suds. The spell was 
then removed, and Addaly declared 
that, in spite of all he could do, he 
was compelled to jump into the 
villainous mixture, where, owing to 
his prostration, he was forced to 
remain an hour, fruitlessly protest- 
ing his innocence, and offering to 
marry any one of the girls who 
would aid him in his escape, 

But the story “that 1 am gaun 
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to tell” is more particularly illus- 
trative of this necromantic practice. 

Dutch Fork !— 

It was sixty years ago, and Dutch 
Fork was different then from what 
it is now. There are those who 
remember it as a section of coun- 
try covered with magnificent forest, 
and settled by none but Germans. 
I, myself, can look back thirty 
years, and dwell, with pleasure, 
upon dozens of nooky homesteads, 
tenanted by quiet, knee-buckled 
proprietors, and busy, short-waisted 
matrons. Between the dwelling 
and the little orchard was the 
invariable dirt-oven, resembling a 
huge terrapin. In the porch, hang- 
ing against the wall, could be seen 
the bags of garden-seeds, and 
bunches of red pepper, and above 
the towel, the festoon of bachelor’s 
buttons. Upon the door-sill was 
ever nailed the horse-shoe, to the 
discomfiture of witches; while, 
higher up, attached to a nail, 
swung the dinner-horn, and through- 
out the whole house there was an 
odor of lavender and rosemary. In 
such retreats as these, the visitor 
received unstudied welcome and 
importunate cheer. It may be said 
that the people of Dutch Fork 
were not a God-loving people, inas- 
much as they sometimes indulged 
in high-sounding Teutonic oaths, 
whenever it rained too long or too 
violently; but well do I know that 
no people ever made their parson 
pray more devoutly for rain, during 
a drought, than they did; and 
never lived there a man on Can- 
non’s Creek, or Crimm’s Creek, 
sixty years ago, who did not love 
his neighbor as himself. Now-a- 
days the boys pursue, with dog and 
gun, the beast that trespasses upon 
their father’s pasture. Ah, this con- 
trasts sadly with the olden times, 
when the stray horse, that jumped 
into the neighbor’s field, was coaxed 
into the stable with a dozen ears 
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of corn, and taken care of as a 
guest, 

According to an old friend, rich 
in historical recollections of Dutch 
Fork, and who knew “ Weems’ Life 
of Marion” by heart, Aberhot Kos- 
elhantz settled near Crimm’s Creek 
about the time that Sergeant Mc 
Donald played his famous trick 
upon the old Tory, at Monk’s Cor- 
ner. A careful reference to that 
work, however, has not enabled me 
to establish a precise date. His 
family was small— consisting of 
himself, his wife, and his daughter. 
Mr. Koselhantz’s occupation was 
that of a gunsmith, at which he 
earne’ ample means for the sup- 
port of his household. Indeed, his 
expenses were nothing—for Dame 
Koselhantz cultivated a garden, the 
possession of which all the neigh- 
bors envied her, on account of its 
luxuriance and variety. And then 
her poultry! Why, she had a 
greater number of chickens than 
could roost upon the fence enclos- 
ing her yard. The Koselhants 
cocks were the first in Dutch Fork, 
to announce the approach of day, 
those of the neighboring farms tak- 
ing up the yoodiniuatlen, and tele- 
graphing it, as if from head-quar- 
ters. Then the Koselhantz ducks! 
they were always so plump that 
they could not step over a tuft of 
grass without falling upon their 
backs; and never less than forty 
geese took their daily procession 
down to the little spring-branch 
pasture ;—while the woods, behind 
the garden, were forever resounding 
with the gobbling of turkies, in a 
gang of such numerical strength as 
to afford a roaster for every Sunday 
and holyday in the year, to say 
nothing of the eight days between 
Christmas and New Year. A level 
wheat field (alas! it is now grown 
up in pines) produced the bullion 
for the minting of all manner of 
cakes, puddings, and pies; and 
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that kind of bread, which is no 
more the same bread when made 
beyond the bounds of Dutch Fork, 
than Scotch whiskey is the same 
exhilarant, when distilled in any 
other clime than that of Scotland. 
A potato patch, and orchard, were 
kept in complete order by the old 
man; and Betsy, his blooming 
daughter, managed the dairy with 
such success, that. none of the lux- 
uries properly belonging thereto 
were ever wanting. 

Betsy Koselhantz! How shall I 
describe her? What can I say of 
the blue eye that played between 
two lids brimfull of tears, ready to 
gush over the cheek, should grief 
or joy add one superfluous drop? 
What of the mass of auburn hair, 
forever threatening to tumble into 
disorder, and yet maintaining un- 
ruffled its coil around the home- 
made comb? And what of the 
lips, from which one knew not 
whether to prefer a pout or asmile ? 
Her teeth were pure and white, 
though such a thing as a tooth- 
brush, or a dentifrice was not to be 
found in the Koselhantz house ; 
and her breath had the fragrance 
of mignonette, though, I am sure, 
there had never grown a bunch of 
it in the Koselhantz garden. 

Of winter nights, Betsy patted, 
with her foot, the little old-fash- 
ioned spinning-wheel, in front of 
a cheerful fire; while her mother 
and father occupied the corners, the 
one plying her knitting needles, and 
the other examining into the defects 
of a rusty gun-lock. There are 
persons now living who are willing 
to avow their belief, that Aberhot 
Koselhantz never, in his life, spent 
more than four dollars netplinee 
and three-fourths cents, and that 
sum he contributed to the fund for 
the erection of St. John’s Church. 
He was a man of characteristic 
Germanic bluntness—regarded sys- 
tematic courting as sheer idleness, 


and scowled upon Betsy’s suitors so 
ominously that the young men, in 
course of time, were afraid to visit 
his house. One by one tbey relin- 
Ye all hopes of marrying his 
daughter, until she had but one 
aspirant left, a good natured, sim- 
ple-hearted young fellow, by the 
name of Christian Kinkel, or, as he 
was more generally known, Kris 
Kinkel. He had offered: himself 
as an apprentice to old Koselhantz, 
and his proposition was under con- 
sideration, when a discovery was 


made, which spread dismay through ~ 


the neighborhood, and threw Kris 
Kinkel into a hard shaking ague, 
the first case of that disease ever 
known on Crimm’s creek, so noto- 
rious in after years for its genera- 
tion. The discovery was this: As 
Kris Kinkel was passing Mr. Kosel- 
hantz’s orchard one morning, about 
the break of day, he saw three 
young fellows of his acquaintance 
standing near an apple tree, in atti- 
tudes that excited his astonishment. 
They were as stationary as the trees 
themselves, yet all seemed to be 
making great exertions. One was 
apparently trying to lift a large bag 
upon his shoulder; another to bite 
into an apple, but with no better 
success than if it had been stone ; 
and a third was in the act of throw- 
ing a club into the branches of the 
tree. Kris watched them for a few 
minutes, and perceiving that they 
had no motion in their bodies, rush- 
ed off to acquaint Mr. Koselhantz 
with what was going on, or rather 
standing still in his orchard. He 
had proceeded but a few paces, 
when he saw the old man approach- 
ing. Hastily concealing himself, 
Kris heard him upbraid the young 
men for their dishonesty, amd ex- 
plain to them that he punished 
them not through vindictiveness, 
for the loss of his fruit, but,because 
he detested the crime theft. 
With a wave of his hand, he then 
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released them from their enchant- 
ment. Instantly, the fellow with 
the bag threw it upon his shoulder, 
and sank down exhausted under 
the weight of it; the one with the 
fruit bit a large piece out; and he 
with the club threw it against a 
limb of the tree, and was knocked 
down by a shower of horse apples, 
Kris could bear no more. He ran 
howling through the woods, and, 
when he arrived at his home, achill 
had seized him, which returned 
every third day for a year, then 
changed to jaundice, with enlarge- 
ment of the spleen and liver, and 
finally assumed the character of a 
fatal dropsy. 

Poor Kris Kinkel ! 

As might be supposed, after it 
became known that old Koselhantz 
possessed the power of converting 
people into stone, few persons ap- 
proached his domicil who had no 
special business to transact with 
him. He had, however, quite work 
enough, for a report reached the 
Dutch Forkers, that a large body 
of troops, under the dreaded Tar- 
leton, were advancing towards Broad 
River, and the citizens, in the first 
paroxysm of alarm, carried their 
guns to Koselhantz for repair, not 
so much with a view of resisting, 
as not knowing what else to do. 

Before I can proceed farther, it 
is necessary to introduce to the 
reader a character fated to play no 
unimportant part in my story. This 
was a turkey-gobbler, by the name 
of Spitzebulu. He was the only 
turkey hatched out of a setting of 
two dozen eggs, spoilt, some eight- 
een months before, by the concus- 
sion of a thunder storm. Conse- 
quently, he was brought up4a the 
house by Betsy Koselhantz, and 
initiated into all manner of mis- 
chievous tricks. By a system of 
flogging with_briars, he had been 
taht to take charge of large 
broods of young chickens, over 
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which he would watch with affec- 
tionate care. Spitzbulu was, there- 


fore, beloved by the Koselhantz 
family. Aberhot would have chang- 
ed any one into flint-rock, who 
dared to injure a feather in his tail. 
No visitor could walk from the 
gate to the house door, without 
being assailed by this valiant gob- 
bler. Of asummer morning, when 
Mrs. Koselhantz sat by the kitchen 
door manipulating her churn, Spitz- 
bulu would swell out the feathers 
of his chest, drop his wings upon 
the ground, and relax his proboscis 
until it hung over the side of his 
bill ; and then, with his head thrown 
back, and his tail spread into a gor- 
geous fan, he strutted about the 
yard, the very type of an arrogant 
fool. Cautiously approaching his 
mistress, while stooping over her 
churn, he had been known to fix 
his bill in the back part of her cap, 
and, without any provocation or 
warning, assault her, in a most 
shameful manner; and, notwith- 
standing her threat to “ murder 
him,” if he ever came within reach 
of her again, he would commit the 
same offence in less than half an 
hour thereafter. Although victo- 
rious in all his rencountres, Spitz- 
bulu never forgot the Shakesper- 
ean maxim, that discretion is the 
better part of valor. He vanquish- 
ed his old mistress, and put Betsy 
to flight so often, that it became 
monotonous to him; still he re- 
frained from attacking Aberhot 
Koselhantz. 

He was often seen advancing 
towards the old man, at work under 
hig shade-tree, but he always man- 
aged, by throwing himself now on 
his larboard, now on his starboard 
tack, to round him, as cautiously 
as an East Indiaman would have 
weathered the Capeof Good Hope. 
There was something so stern about 
the gunsmith, that he was a terror 
to the whole animal kingdom. 
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Such was Spitzebulu. He de- 
served a better end than that here- 
in to be recorded; for his fate goes 
to swell the tide of evidence that 
republics are ungrateful. Spitzbulu 
died fighting the enemies of his 
country, and no monument has 
been erected to his memory, nor 
mention made of his name, save in 
this transient record of the humble 
chronicler. 

It was a bright day in the month 
of January, 1781. Mrs. Kosel- 
hantz was sitting in the sunshine, 
churning butter, while her hus- 
band was hammering away at an 
eld blunderbuss, that probably 
had done service in the days of 
Wallenstein. Spitzebulu was mak- 
ing a dignified retreat before an 
allied force of thirteen guinea-fowls 
and a peacock, and Betsy was down 
at the milk-house skimming milk. 
She was very sad. Nobody wooed 
her now. 

Kris Kinkel was past recovery. 
He displayed the complexion of an 
October cucumber. 

It was too bad. Her love was 
wandering at random, with no ob- 
ject to arrest and engage it. She 
could not help knowing that she 
was lovely; the pot of milk, upon 
which she gazed, told her so from 
its pure surface; and she felt that, 
if somebody would only give her a 
chance, she could make him so hap- 

With a sigh, she looked down 
the road leading past her father’s 
house, probably with the expecta- 
tion of seeing some swain strolling 
along. Suddenly her countenance 
expresses great alarm. She shades 
her eyes with her hand—she drops 
the spoon—she utters a prolonged 
scream, aud flies along the little 
path towards the house. Her cries 
ring through the frosty air, startling 
the neighbors; with a bound, she 
leaps the fence. 

“Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed 
her mother. 


“Wat de teffle is de madder wid 
you?” peremptorily demanded her 
father. 

“Oh, good gracious! look down 
the road!” She answered, “look 
down the road! The redcoats— 
the redcoats are coming !” 

It was a foraging party of Tarle- 
ton’s army, about twelve in number, 
headed by a dashing young lieuten- 
ant, and followed by a corporal. 
They entered the gate, and halted 
in front of the old man, who had 
conducted his daughter to the place 
where his wife was still churning. 

“ Well, good beeples, wat do you 
want ?” enquired Mrs. Koselhantz, 
in a tone of great kindness, 

“Why, my old woman,” answer- 
ed the heutenant, “ we want several 
dozen of your best fowls, a couple 
of calves, and two or three fat pigs ; 
besides any quantity of eggs and 
butter.” 

“Verfluchte Hunden ?” muttered 
the old man. 

“What's that you say, you old 
rascal ?” exclaimed the officer, “talk- 
ing Dutch at us, are you? What 
does he say Tousend ?” addressing 
his corporal, a ruddy-faced Hessian. 

“ He says, zur, dat we be all a zet 
of tam’d onmannerly togs.” 

The lieutenant drew his sword, 
and advanced upon Koselhantz, 
with the design of striking him. 
His attention was, however, divert- 
ed by a most astonishing circum- 
stance. Spitzebulu had seized upon 
the fringe of his sash, and was 
drubbing him, right and left, with 
a double flutter. In another in- 
stant the heroic gobbler’s head was 
severed from his body by a sabre 
stroke. Then it was that Mrs. Kos- 
elhantz, unable to suppress her rage, 
flew at the lieutenant like a tigress, 
and struck him in the face with the 
paddle of her churn. It was 
enough; he furiously raised his 
weapon, and ordered his men to 
fire upon her, at the same time that 
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the gallant corporal caught Betsy 
in his arms, and attempted to kiss 
her. Koselhantz witnessed the in- 
sult offered to his daughter, saw the 
sword about to descend upon his 
wife’s ‘head, and heard the com- 
mand to “riddle the cursed old 
hag; but he raised his finger and 
muttered one word. A groan—a 
shudder—and his foes stood before 
him as cold and stiff as so many 
statues. The fieutenant ‘held his 
sword, in the act of striking a grey- 
haired woman. His men had their 
muskets presented at her, their left 
eyes closed, and the petrified balls 
of the sight glaring meaningless 
along the barrels. And there stood 
the jolly corporal, with his arms, 
from which Betsy had just extrica- 
ted herself, in the same position as 
when they encircled her waist, his 
neck stretched forward, and his lips 
pouting out to their utmost extent. 
‘What a fine study he would have 
been for the statue of a Tarquin! 

Mrs. Koselhanta walked to and 
fro, in front of the prisoners, and 
poured forth her wrath. 

“Yes,” she vociferated, “vy don’t 
= rittle de tam’d old hag now! 
eh!” 

Her husband was speechless, but 
his purple countenance, and flash- 
ing eye indicated a dreadful accu- 
mulation of anger. He, debated, 
in his mind, whether he should 
plant the men around his house, as 
posts for a palmg he had in con- 
templation, or break them into frag- 
ments for a material with which to 
build him a kitchen chimney !” 

The wretched subjects of this 
curious enchantment, stood in their 
positions from the early morning 
untillate in the afternoon. But the 
spirit of forgiveness had already 
manifested itself in the Koselhantz 
family. 

Betsy “was the first who yielded 
to the promptings of humanity. 
She sat upen the door-steps, with 
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her face concealed in the palms of 
her hands, and cried bitterly. 
“Oh!” she sobbed, “ this is just 
the way now. Ever sence folks has 
found out that dad—-dad—daddy 
was a witch—nobody ‘has cum te 
court me; and now—when this 
here feller—this here—here—here 
p-o-o-r feller only tried to kiss me, 


just see what he is got to suffer! 


Oh, Lawdy! I wish I was dead!” 

She wept so long and so piteous- 
ly, that her mother, after giving 
the officer another piece of her 
mind, set her arms a-kimbo, and 
told her husband it was time to re- 
lease them. 

“Wat!” exclaimed the old fel- 


low, ina tone of voice not far short 


of a moderate clap of thunder. He 
had just resolved to plant the lieu- 
tenant and fhe corporal, face te 
face, for gate-posts, calculating up- 
on the breast and left knee.cap at 
the former, as suitable places to fix 
hinges for the gate, and the mouth 
of the latter as a very good socket 
to receive the bolt for latching it. 

“Yes,” answered the old woman, 
“ don’t you know dat if de sun sets 
upon beeples in sich a fix, dat it is 
onpossible to pring e’m to rights 
any more, and dey has to keep on 
a bein’ rocks de pallance of dere 
lives ?” 

“Yes! I does know dat—dey 
shall pe sich rocks as de teffle him- 
self can’t purn.” 

Here a quarrel commenced be- 
tween Mr. Koselhantz and his wife, 
which raged terribly for twenty 
minutes. It is entirely impossible 
for me, without fhe convenience of 
stage arrangements, and the,aid of 
an orchestra, to convey the faintest 
idea of this domestic broil. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the gunsmith, 
growing weaker and weaker, capitu- 
ated, upon seeing Betsy advance 
upon him, as a corps de reserve to 
her mother, and catching a glimpse 
of the sun, that frowned upon him 
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over the top of the forest, as much 
as to say—“for shame, Aberhot 
Koselhantz !” 

Conducting his family to the rear 
of the strangers, he once more rais- 
ed his finger and muttered one 
word. It was followed by a deaf- 
ening volley, and the men were all 
dashed to the ground by the re- 
coil of the guns. (The prints of 
the bullets can be seen to this day, 
upon the front of the old house yet 
standing in the valley of Crimm’s 
creek.) The  lieutenant’s sword 
descended with such force, that it 
flew out of his grasp, and stuck in- 
to the ground; and the corporal, 
the jolly corporal, hugged his arms 
together, and smacked his lips so 
loudly that Betsy uttered a suppress- 
ed shriek. 

The large black camphor-bottle 
was brought out, and handsful of 
the strong spirits thrown into their 
faces. In ten minutes they were 
all able to regain their feet. The 
lieytenant, for himself and his men, 
begged the old man’s pardon and 
permission to remain in his yard, 
until they should be able to march. 
But before he had got through with 
his apologies ‘and petitions, Betsy 
had seized Spitzebulu by the legs 
and disappeared with him into the 
kitcken ; the old man, taking up a 
huge bute her’s knife, had sprung 
over into a hog pen and dispatched 
a pig, fattened to such a degree that 
life had been a burthen to him for 
more than a month; and the old 
lady had her dirt-oven smoking 
like a volcano, and was up to her 
elbows in a mass of dough suffi- 
cient for eight loaves of bread. 

—The sun had set; a steam of 
savory odors enveloped the house, 
and the fright of the bewitched men 
began to give way to hunger. Betsy 
arranged a long table with the whit- 
est of table-cloths and brightest of 
pewter plates, Then, in rapid suc- 
cession, came the platters of sour- 
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crout, dishes of roast pork, and 
ducks, and chickens, and spareribs, 
and eggs—back bones, and turnip- 
greens, puddings and pies ;—and 
up at the head of the table, with a 
murderous carving knife near by, 
lay, upon a broad, flat dish, the la- 
mented Spitzebulu, baked to.a lus- 
cious brown, with his liver clasped 
under the right, and his gizzard un- 
der the left wing. Mr. Koselhantz 
then rubbing his hands with great 
glee, exclaimed in a loud voice, 

“Now, good beeples zet down, 
and help yourselves!” 

The lieutenant took the head, 
and the corporal the foot of the 
table, with their men on either side; 
and I must say, that if Spitzebulu 
had been foully dealt by in the 
yard, he had ample justice done 
him on the table; for not an inch 
of his osseous system remained un- 
scraped. It was night, before the 
cloth was removed, and Mr. Kosel- 
hantz, bidding his wife and daugh- 
ter take themselves off to bed, drew 
from behind the door a five- gallon 
double-handled jug, and planted it 
in the’ middle of the tadle. The 
corporal now made known to Mr. 
Koselhantz that he, himself, was 
a German; that his name was 
Tousend Sapperlot; and that he 
had not tasted a drop of anything 
worth mentioning for five days. 
Then was old Aberhot in his glory. 
Here was a man fresh from the 
fatherland, a genuine German like 
himself. Sapperlot took two pipes 
from his knapsack, and handing 
one to his host, they separated from 
thé rest of the company, and smok- 
ed and talked German with a ve- 
hemence totally indescribable. The 
double-handled jug was so vigor- 
ously beset, that when the first Ko- 
selhantz cock flapped his wings and 
proclaimed the approach of day, 
Tousend Sapperlot and old Aberhot 
were the pa creatures in the room 


retaining any marks whereby they 
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could be classed as members of the 
human family ; the rest of the com- 
pany had subsided under the table 
into an undistinguishable mass.— 
But they, in their turn, yielded to 
the potent liquor, and after reeling 
to and fro prs in his chair forsome 
time, their heads came in contact 
with such violence, that Sapperlot 
was tumbled backwards on the floor. 
Mr. Koselhantz then, with the per- 
severance characteristic of the Ger- 
man, arose from his seat at the 
twelfth attempt, and going up to 
the loom which stood at the far 
end of the apartment, he drew off 
his coat and shoes, and threw him- 
self, as he thought, into his bed, 
but, alas, he fell down among the 
loom-treadles, with a horrible crash. 
The wizard Gunsmith had put a 
spell upon his guests and himself, 
which was utterly beyond his con- 
trol. 

Dame Koselhantz and her daugh- 
ter arose early, and prepared ‘for 
breakfast. Old Aberhot was drag- 
ged from under the loom, and 
made sensible of the great error he 
had committed; after which, he 
aroused his companions. . The dou- 
ble handled jug was again applied 
to, and in an hour they were all 
seated at table, with a hot break- 
fast before them. When they arose, 
refreshed by the substantial meal, 
their knapsacks were filled with the 
daintiest of viands, The lieuten- 
ant shook hands with his host, 
again asked his pardon for the out- 
rage he had attempted, and thanked 
him cordially for his hospitality. 
Tousend Sapperlot’s heart was too 
full to speak; so he shook his 
friend’s hand in silence, and gave 
Betsy a tender look, that called up 
all the roses to her cheek. This 
Sapperlot was certainly a very 
handsome and daring fellow ! 

The sun was sc ‘arcely two hours 
high, when the foraging party had 
disappeared behind the woods, and 
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the Koselhantz farm was again 
quiet. The “gude wife” resumed 
her churn; Aberhot’s rasp again 
shrieked in his shop; Betsy was 
once more at the milk-house, skim- 
ming the milk, with as little hope 
as ever of getting married, and 
Spitzebulu—alas ! poor § Spitzebulu ! ! 

Now, were it not for Betsy, I 
should here end my story; but the 
poor girl wishes a husband, and she 
shall have one before I drop my 

en. 

It was a cold night in February 
of the same year. The ground 
was covered with snow, and the 
sleet was beating a chilling tattoo 
against the house. The Kosel- 
hantz family were sitting before the 
fire. The little, old-fashioned spin- 
ning-wheel hummed away under the 
manipulation of Betsy; the knit- 
ting needles were keeping up a 
brisk fencing match between the 
hands of Mrs. Koselhantz; and old 
Aberhot was busily engaged in 
making a new pair of treadles for 
the loom. Suddenly they heard a 
sound, as.of something heavy fall- 
ing against the door, This was 
followed by a groan. Mr. Kosel- 
hantz snatched up a torch and ran 
to the door. Upon opening it, a 
man, with his head bandaged, and 
his clothes stiff with congealed 
blood, fell forwards upon the floor. 
He was dragged to the fire-place, 
and soon became so far restored 
that he could sit upon achair. The 
bandage was unwrapped from his 
head. 

“Oh, mercy! it is Tousend Sap- 

erlot!” screamed Betsy. 

“Ei! du alle Welt! It is Tou- 
send Sapperlot!” exclaimed the old 
woman. 

“Did de teffle ever see de like?” 
chimed in the old man, “ Vy, itis 
Tousend Sapperlot.” 

“Yes, it 1s Tousend Sapperlot,” 
said’ the wounded soldier ; “ what is 
left of him.” 
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The valiant corporal then favored 
his hearers with the particulars of 
the battle of Cow-Pens, in which, 
according to his account, he had fig- 
ured conspicuously : he had been cut 
down, and narrowly escaping with 
his life, had been placed in a cart ; 
conducted from the field; had his 
wounds dressed ; and was passing 
near his countryman’s house, when 
he conceived a plan for deserting. 
He had waded through the snow 
from Broad River to Mr. Kosel- 
hantz’s, and there he was. He 
hoped his old friend would not de- 
liver him up to the British, as he 
was tired of fighting. 

“ Deliffer you up to de Pritish ? 
By Gott, I would like to see about 
dirty dousant of ’em dry to dake 
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you!” exclaimed the old fellow; 
and Tousend Sapperlot felt secure. 

In two weeks Tousend was as 
sound as a dollar, and that very 
spring —need I say it — married 
Betsy Koselhantz. There was this 
peculiarity, however, about the mar- 
riage—instead of Betsy’s taking the 
name of her husband, Tousend Sap- 
perlot, either by the command of 
his father-in-law, who desired to per- 
petuate his own name, or for fear 
of being discovered and shot as a 
deserter, assumed the name of Kos- 
elhantz; and from him are de- 
scended all the Koselhantzes who 
have so nobly aided in sustaining 
the reputation of Dutch Fork for 
cheerful industry and unsophisti- 
cated hospitality. 
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They flit around my brain by day 
On wings of downy feather; 

With lulling music, like a brook, 
Singing in summer weather: 

But when the Night’s imperial eyes 
Mourn o’er her earthly daughter, 

They brighten, like the fire-tly swarms, 
Beside the twilight water. 


And still, in gaily flashing rings, 
Above my pleasant slumbers, 
The pretty Ariels come and go 
In undiscovered numbers: 
They whisper secrets in my ear, 
They purge my mortal vision, 
And ope, a little space, the gates 
That guard the realms Elysian. 


Then when my heart o’erflows with song, 
My brain with fair Creations, 

Whose hands could pour on music’s shrine 
A cup of rare oblations: 

Then when the golden Fancies tamed, 
Sing for me, joyous-hearted, 

Some demon breaks the spell of sleep, 
And the bright dream ’s departed. 
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GERMANY.* 


A REVIEW. 


Tue author of this work is a na- 
tive of Germany, who has, as we 
learn from the dedication and pre- 
face, been fur twelve years Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the Theological 
Seminary of Mercersburg, and has 
lately returned from an extensive 
tour in the fatherland, where he 
has formed or renewed acquaint- 
ance with almost all the orthodox 
professors of theology, of whom 
that country of professors can boast. 
The book is divided into three parts, 
the first of which contains an ex- 
ceedingly meagre account of the 
universities themselves, abounding 
in statistics and descriptions, which 
the reader will find much better in 
any encyclopedia or travelling-com- 
—_?- and the style of which 

as often forcibly reminded us of 
Mitchell’s School Geography. Of 
Halle, we learn, for instance, that it 
is one of the ugliest “cities” (it is 
only a town) of Germany, full of old 
fashioned, uncomfortable dwellings, 
narrow, crooked streets, wretched, 
muddy pavements, gloomy air, 
and intolerable smell, arising from 
peat bogs, and salt springs which 
yield 250,000 to 300,000 hun- 
dreds-weight of salt annually.— 
His description of Jena, the learned 
Professor commences with the eu- 
phoneous sentence: “Jena is a lit- 
tle town, in the little grand duchy 
of Saxe-Weimer,” and of Gottin- 
gen, we hear that it lies on the 
river Seine, and is the seat of the 
Academia Georgia Augusta, where- 
upon Mr. Schatf quotes a garbled 
account of it from the “ Reisebil- 
der ” of the poet Heine, in which 


the gentle reader is informed “ that 
it is famous for its sausages and 
university, belongs to the king of 
Hanover, and has four classes of 
inhabitants, differing but little from 
each other, viz: students, profes- 
sors, philistines, and cattle ; the last 
being the most important.” But, 
adds Mr. Schaff, Gottingen took its 
place formerly amongst the very 
first literary institutions of Europe. 

But, besides its trivialities and 
puerilities, this first part of the Pro- 
fessor’s work abounds also in mis- 
takes, which sometimes are merely 
ludicrous, as when, describing Wm. 
Von Kaulback’s celebrated fresco- 
painting, of the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem, in Berlin, he says that the 
high-priest, in the central group, is 
“thrusting the dagger through the 


golden breast-plate; a feat which 


would have been rather a difficult 
one, even for the chief priest of 
Israel ;” or when he states that the 
present inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Saxony are filled with a deep 


_ feeling of regret and humiliation, 


because their fathers, in blind obe- 
dience to their misguided king, 
fought (in the battle of Leipsig) 
under the banners of Napoleon, 
against their own countrymen and 
fatherland; while everybody knows 
that the poor Saxons could not 
help themselves, surrounded as 
they were on all sides by the 
French, and that they took the first 
opportunity which presented itself 
to go over to the allies, and thus 
contributed not a little to the 
feat of the French Emperor. 
other times, however, Mr. Schais 
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blunders reflect seriously on the 
heads and hearts of those of whom 
he speaks. For instance, in his 
lengthy and altogether uncalled-for 
history of the “ Burschenschaft,” he 
says, that the celebrated Dr. De 
Wette, in a private letter to Laud’s 
mother, attempted to excuse the 
murder of Kotsebue, on the ground 
that “even an erring conscience is 
binding, and must be obeyed.” If 
Dr. De Wette had taken this ground, 
he would have been either a rogue 
ora madman. We happen, how- 
ever, to be accurately informed of 
the whole transaction, which cost 
Dr. DeWette his professorship in 
Berlin, and can assure Mr. Schaff, 
that Dr. DeWette, in his letter, 
merely endeavored to console the 
bereaved mother of Laud, by argu- 
~ ing that, as her son had been im- 
pelled to the unhappy deed by con- 
scientious and patriotic, though 
mistaken motives, he was not a 
base murderer and common crimi- 
nal, and had, no doubt, found mer- 
- ey and forgiveness from God.— 
Speaking of Alexander V., our 
author tells us, among other things, 
that Humboldt “dines almost daily 
with the king of Prussia, and per- 
forms, contrary to the wishes of 
his royal friend, the duties of 
Chamberlain in his turn, refus- 
ing the indulgence of a chair!” 
After such twaddle, he makes “ the 
melancholy reflection that such 
a master of all the mysteries of 
nature, the daily companion of a 
pious king, etc., should, like Ger- 
many’s greatest poet, Goethe, con- 
tent himself with the wonders of 
nature, without rising to nature’s 
God, etc.” He then adds, “I 
may do him injustice, but” — 
Well, so you undoubtedly do, Mr. 
Schaff, both to Humboldt and to 
Goethe; if you possibly can do 
injustice to such a giant of intel- 
lect as Humboldt, and on s0 seri- 
ous a subject as his religious belief, 
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and if you have nothing better to 
base your unfavorable opinion upon 
than the worthless fact that you 
“do not remember” ever to have 
read the name of God or Christ in 
the three volumes of his Kosmos, 
then it is the greater sname that 
you have said anything at all 
about it, because the greater the 
individual, the more important is it 
to the world to be accurately and 
reliably informed of his religious 
convictions, and his position in re- 
gard to revealed religion. 

We might point out more errors 
and absurdities, such as the hope 
and desire that Mr. John B. Gough 
would go to Germany, to convert 
the students from enjoying their 
glass of “ lager bier;” or the asser- 
tion that the Germans worship 
three idols, Luther, Frederick II, of 
Prussia, and Goethe; while, in 
fact, the Lutherans, or at least Pro- 
testants only, revere Luther, the 
Prussians only Frederick the Great, 
and the most intellectual classes, 
with liberal principles—Goethe. 

But we will pass on to the second 
part. In it Mr. Schaff professes to 
give an account of the German 
Theology and Religion of the pres- 
ent day, and it forms by far the 
most elaborate, as it is also the 
most important portion of his work. 
The American reader will find in it 
a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion in regard to the relative posi- 
tion of the German Protestant 
parties from the Reformation to the 
present time, and especially, the 
religious contest which has divided 
Prussia since 1817, on the ques- 
tion, whether the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions ought or 
ought not to be united into one 
Evangelical Church, has been de- 
scribed with much clearness and 
knowledge of the subject. But, in 


his account and estimate of the 
different schools of theology, as 
they now exist, Mr. Schaff has, we 
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think, been often led into injustice 
and uncharitableness towards those 
who differ from him in faith. He 
evidently belongs to the ultra-pie- 
tistic school, as it has reached its 
height at the court of the King of 
Prussia, a school whose illiberality, 
bigotry and fierce hatred against 
all opponents, is only equalled by 
their re-actionary, aristocratic and 
despotic tendency in politics ; hence 
the reader need not expect to meet 
with much impartiality in the state- 
ments of the professor, whenever 
he gives more than generally re- 
cognized historical facts. Mystics, 
pietists, and kindred sects are of 
course lauded to the skies, when- 
ever an opportunity offérs, their 
piety, sincerity and catholic Chris- 
tian spirit is never doubted, their 
ministers and professors are all 
more or less eminent divines, but 
those who stand in any manner in 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical opposition 
to the high church cliqug in Ber- 
lin, or their friends and sympathiz- 
ers throughout Germany, are very 
summarily packed together and 
despatched as rationalists and _infi- 
dels, who are beyond the pale of 
Christianity, and unworthy of either 
regard or protection. We have no 
sympathy with rationalists, who 
really deserve the name, but we 
know, (and we are sure, any one 
who has but a moderate knowledge 
of the religious life in Germany, 
will bear us witness,) that hundreds 
and thousands of clergymen, not 
to syfeak of the laity, in open and 
declared opposition to the pietistic 
and mystic school—men, who, if that 
only choice were left to them, would 
rather be called rationalists, than 
be ranked among mystics and 
“ muckers ”—not only hold all the 
fundamental truths of Christianity 
and shame not the name of Luther, 
in whom they glory, but also, both 
by their preaching and lives, bear 
ample testimony that the leaven of 
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the gospel and the spirit of Christ 
has reached and penetrated their 
hearts, not less than those of the 
“Christian aristocracy of Berlin,” 
as Mr. Schaff very significantly 
calls the Prussian court-clique,’ and 
the worshippers of Hengstenberg’s 
and Stahl’s Kreurzeitung. It is 
always easy to call bad names, and 
so our author has employed the 
terms infidel parsons, refined hea- 
then, atheists, and pantheists liberal- 
ly and in every direction; even that 
pious Christian gentleman, Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, though Mr. Schaff 
claims him as his “ esteemed friend,” 
is, in his opinion, a dangerous ne- 
ologist and unsound latitudinarian, 
“who spreads the mantle of Chris- 
tian union so far, that Luther, Les- 
sing, Hegel and Geethe may dwell 
under it in peace, and commune at 
the same table of the Lord,” and it 
is by no means with the rebuke, 
which Hengstenberg’s wicked and 
unchristian denunciation of Bun- 
sen deserves, that our auihor gives 
an account of it. “Hengstenberg,” 
he says, in his Voswort, for 1856, 
treats the Signs of the Times “as 
a perfectly worthless book, filled 
only with idle wind. He calls the 
author an apostate from Christiani- 
ty to radicalism and pantheism, ap- 
plies to him the passage of the 
unclean spirit, who returns with 
seven others worse than himself, 
compares his Christian phrases with 
the kiss of the traitor, and yet calls 
on him in conclusion to repent.” 
“This is strong enough, in all con- 
science !” are all the words which 
Mr. Schaff has to say for his “ es- 
teemed friend.” However, it is not 
our intention to discuss the profes- 
sor’s religious opinions. We are 
neither inclined nor prepared to 
break a lance with him on that 
ground ; but, with a hearty dislike, 
as we have said before, for that Ger- 
man radicalism and infidelity that 
strips the Bible of its inspiration 
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and Christ of his divinity, we have 
thought it our duty to protest 
against that tendency to sweeping 
condemnation of all those who re- 
fuse to rally under the standards of 
mystics and “muckers,” which the 
author exhibits. 

The third part is composed of 
biographical sketches of those pro- 
fessors and divines with whom Mr. 
Schaff has become acquainted on 
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his recent tour, and who belong, of 
course, without exception, more or 
less, to his own school. Some of 
them we even did not know by 
name, and can, therefore, not ex- 
press an opinion; whilst others, 
such as Neander, Tholuck and 
Wichern, have received, and no 
doubt fully deserve all the praise 
which the author has been able te 
bestow upon them. 





THE CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF THE SONNET. 


Tue Sonner has never been a 
popular form of verse. Those who 
maintain that the poet should ad- 
dress himself to the popular heart 
alone, may regard this as a signifi- 
eant fact. We are not, however, 
so disposed to consider it. As far 
as we know anything of that inter- 
esting organ, the popular heart 
understands very little about poetry, 
and cares less. The audience of 
the poet, “ fit, though few,” is even 
more limited than that of the mu- 
sician. As there are a great many 
persons wholly unable to enjoy the 
music of an overture, or an opera, 
so there are a still greater number 
who are equally incompetent to 
appreciate an epic or a sonnet. We 
appeal to the experience of every 
earnest lover and true critic of poe- 
try. How often have his sensibili- 
ties been shocked while reading to 
divers representatives of this popu- 
lar heart, some noble passage which 
has stirred his own soul to its very 
depth. The subtle melody has fal- 
len on deaf ears. The deep thought, 
the lofty imagination have not been 
comprehended at all. “Very good, 
{ dare say, but—I am no critic,” 
or, “quite pretty, but after all, give 
me a song of Moore’s.” The en- 
thusiastic reader shuts the book 
with an internal malediction. In 
truth, we are not inclined to regard 


this popular heart as a human 
heart at all. It is only a mean, 
narrow, unintelligent thing, which 
beats sometimes under fine broad- 
cloth, and sometimes under coarser 
textures, to the tune of dollars and 
cents. Where, since the time of 
Milton, has the reputation of every 
poet, with the single exception of 
Burns, commenced? Not with the 
multitude. A few cultivated per- 
sons explain their admiration to the 
popular heart, which echoes it much 
as an empty room echoes a voice. 
Even the vopularity of the songs of 
Burns and Moore we are disposed 
to attribute rather to the airs to 
which they have been married than 
to the excellence of their poetry. 
It is not our object, in this essay, 
to argue the sonnet into popularity. 
The attempt would be not less ab- 
surd than that of the foolish fellow 
who tried to teach an ape to read. 
We only design to answer some 
of the objections urged against this 
form of verse by people who should 
knew better. There is Rogers. 
That complacent poet has remarked 
that “he had never attempted to 
write a sonnet, as he could see, no 
reason why a man, who had any- 
thing to say, should be tied down 
to fourteen lines.” He adds, some- 


what condescendingly, that it “ did 
very well for Wordsworth, as its 
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strict limits prevented him from 
lapsing into that diffuseness to 
which he was prone.” That a poet 
who was wont to confine himself 
to four couplets a day, as much we 
— from actual sterility in word 
thought, as with any design of 
polishing his verse, should speak in 
terms of such cool disparagement 
of the style of Wordsworth, is 
amusing enough. But with the 
banker’s strictures upon the author 
of Laodamia, we have nothing 
todo. What shall we say in reply 
to that objection which turns upon 
the impossibility of compressing 
the thoughts of Mr. Rogers within 
the compass of fourteen lines. The 
answer lies ina nutshell. Itis plain 
that Mr. Rogers had never reflect- 
ed upon the nature of the sonnet. 
He did not know that it partakes— 
with certain differences which will 
be soon alluded to—of the nature 
of astanza. We can give no rea- 
son wherefore, in the spenserian 
stanza, the verse should always, and 
the sense generally conclude with 
the ninth line, except that the nice 
ear of the poet, by whom it was 
invented, so determined it. The 
poets who followed the inventor 
finding the stanza to be one of great 
variety, sweetness and strength, 
adopted it, without inquiring why 
it might not consist of eight or ten 
lines. In the same manner, the 
sonnet was the invention of some 
other poet of happy taste; and this 
little harp of fourteen strings, after 
having been swept with great effect 
by the hands of a few great mas- 
ters, has been accepted and ap- 
proved as one of the Lagitinale 
instruments of poetry. There are 
certain ears on which music of 
every kind—Mozart’s as well as 
Milton’s—can fall only in parts ; 
and to such ears it is not surprising 
that no sufficient reason can be 
given why the sonnet should never 
transgress or fall short of the limits 
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which have been ri ge it. But 
the educated poetical ear, capable 
of appreciating the music of the 
sonnet as a whole, will detect in it 
a strain of melody, which, like an 
air that has been played out, comes 
naturally and easily to a close at 
the fourteenth line. We do not 
say that this effect is always pro- 
duced, but it will be always pro- 
duced whenever the sonnet is 
properly written. And the poet 
who complains of the shackles 
that bind him, lacks either skill or 
genius. 

An objection will be suggested 
to the above remarks by that which 
constitutes the difference between 
the sonnet and the stanza. The 
latter often leaves the sense incom- 
plete, and may run into a succeed- 
Ing stanza; while the sonnet, even 
when used as the stanza of a long 
poem, (as in Wordsworth’s poem 
on the river Duddon, and in his 
ecclesiastical sonnets,) must be at 
the same time a complete poem in 
itself. This objection is of course 
no answer to what we have urged 
as to the musical effect of the son- 
net as a stanza, but points only to 
the additional trammels which it 
imposes on the poet. That it does 
impose such additional trammels 
we acknowledge at once. But what 
then? The poet finds ready made 
to his hand, an air of exquisite 
sweetness to which he may set his 
thought, and to which, if he pos- 
sesses the due degree ‘of skill, he 
may, by means of pause and ca- 
dence, give the most delightful 
variations without destroying or 
marring the effect of the original 
melody. Must he refuse to employ 
it simply because it is difficult ? 
That many poets have written bad 
sonnets only proves a difficulty 
which nobody denies, and which 
those poets had not the ability to 
overcome. 

It is not long since we heard the 
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law of the sonnet ascribed to the 
same caprice which once led men 
to write verses in the shape of 
triangles and other geometrical 
figures. That that law depends 
upon something more than caprice, 
we think we have already said 
enough to show. But the remark 
could scarcely have been made in 
earnest. No apology whatever could 
be forged, by the most ingenious 
critic, which could justify in the 
slighest degree the freaks of pedan- 
try alluded to. But it will not be 
denied that the sonnet admits at 
least of a very plausible defence. 
No good poetry that we have ever 
heard of has been pressed into the 
figure of a trapezoid. But it will 
not be denied that much noble poe- 
try has been given to the world 
through the medium of the sonnet. 

The sonnet has been called ar- 
tificial. It és artificial, but only 
as all forms of verse are artifi- 
cial. There are persons who ima- 
gine poetry to be the result of a 
sort of mystical inspiration, scarcely 
to be subjected to the bounds of 
space and time. Others regarding 
it as the outgushing of a present 
emotion, cannot conceive how the 
poet, carried on by the “divine 
afflatus,” should always contrive to 
rein in his Pegasus at a certain 

oal. All this is simply ridiculous. 
If the poet have his hour of inspi- 
ration (though we are so sick of 
the cant of which this word has 
been the fruitful source, that we 
dislike to use it) itis not during 
the act of composition. A distinc- 
tion must be made between the 
moment when the great thought 
first breaks upon the mind, 





“leaving in the brain 
A rocking and a ringing,” 

and the hour of 

rate execution. 


atient and elabo- 
t is in the concep- 


tion only that the poet is the vates. 
In the labor of putting that con- 
ception into words, he is simply the 
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artist. A great poet has defined 

try to be “emotion recollected 
in tranquility.” No man, with grief 
in his heart, could sit straightwa 
down to strain that grief aca | 
iambics. No man, exulting in a 
delirium of joy, ever bubbles in 
anapests. Were this so, the poet 
would be the most wonderful of 
improvisators; and, perhaps, poetry 
would be no better than what im- 
provisations usually are. There can 
be no doubt that much of the most 
passionate verse in the English, or 
any other language, has been 


“Thoughtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre.” 


The act of composition is indeed 
attended with an emotion peculiar 
to itself, and to the poet; and this 
emotion is sufficient of itself to give 
a glow and richness to the poet’s 
language ; yet, it leaves him at the 
same time in such command of his 
faculties that he is able to choose his 
words almost as freely, though by 
no means so deliberately, as the 
painter chooses his colors. We 
are inclined to think that the emo- 
tion of the poet somewhat resem- 
bles in its metaphysical character, 
those inexplicable feelings with 
which we all witness a tragic per- 
formance on the stage—feelings 
which, even while they rend the 
heart, are always attended by a 
large amount of vivid pleasure. 

It would be easy to multiply 
quotations in confirmation of our 
remarks. Wordsworth speaks of 
himself as 


“Not used to make 
A present joy the matter of his song ;” 


and Matthew Arnold separates, as 
we have separated, “the hour of in- 
sight” from the hour of labor. 


“We cannot kindle when we will, 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides: 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of > at fulfilled? 
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Is it not also a significant fact 
that the best love verses have been 
written by men who, at the time of 
writing them, had long passed that 
age during which love is warmest, 
and the heart most susceptible. 
The songs of Moore’s middle age 
are far superior to the Anacreon- 
tics of his passionate youth. 

We confess we are unable to see 
the stigma conveyed in the term 
artificial, as applied to the sonnet. 
The Poet is an artist, and, we sup- 
pose, he regards every sort of stanza 
but as the artificial mould into 
which he pours his thought. The 
very restriction so much complain- 
ed of, he knows to be, in some re- 
spects, an advantage. It forces him 
to condensation; and if it some- 
times induces a poetaster to stretch 
a thought to the finest tenuity, 
what argument is that against the 
sonnet? As well might Jones ob- 
ject to the violin of Paganini, be- 
cause his neighbor Smith is a 
wretched fiddler. 

The sonnet is designed, as it is 
peculiarly fitted for the develop- 
ment of a single thought, emotion, 
or picture. It is governed by an- 
other law not less imperative than 
that which determines its length. 
This law the cavillers have not as 
yet interfered with, doubtless, be- 
cause they know nothing of its ex- 
istence. Yet, perhaps, it is that 
which constitutes the chief difficulty 
in the composition of the sonnet. 
We do not know how else to char- 
acterize it but as the law of unity. 
In a poem made up of a series of 
stanzas, the thought in the first 
stanza suggests the thought in the 
second, and both may be equally 
important. The concluding stanza 
may have wandered as far in its 
allusions from the opening stanza, 
as the last from the first’ sentence 
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in an essay. In other words, the 
poet has the liberty of rambling 
somewhat, if his fancy so dispose 
him. In the sonnet this suggestive 
progress from one thought to an- 
other is inadmissible. It must con- 
sist of one leading idea, around 
which the others are grouped for 
— of illustration only. Most 
of the sonnets of Wordsworth meet 
this requirement exactly. What- 
ever be the number of the images 
they contain, they are usually per- 
fect in the unity of the impression 
which they leave upon the mind of 
the reader. 

At some future time we shall re- 
turn to this subject, and passing by 
many cavils equally as trivial as 
those we have discussed, we will 
examine and illustrate more fully 
the laws which govern this depart- 
ment of verse. At present we will 
only say that we claim for it a 
proud distinction, as it is represent- 
ed in English literature. We be- 
lieve that we could gather from it a 
greater body of tersely expressed 
and valuable thought, than from 
any equal quantity of those fugitive 
verses, the laws of which are less 
exacting. It abounds in those 
“great thoughts, grave thoughts,” 
which, embodied in lines of won- 
derful pregnancy, haunt the memo- 
ry forever. Brief as the sonnet is, 
the whole power of a poet has 
sometimes been exemplified within 
its narrow bounds, as completely as 
within the compass of an epic. 
Thought is independent of space, 
and it would hardly be an exagge- 
ration to say that the poet—the 
minister of thought—enjoys an 
equal independence. To-day his 
“stature reaches the sky,” to-mor- 
row he will shut himself up in 
the bell of a tulip, or the cup of a 
lily. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


Events of unusual interest, trans- 

iring within our own day, have 
ately turned the eyes of all Chris- 
tendom towards a quarter of the 
globe whose inhospitable lands have 
until but yesterday, as it were, re- 
fused the pressure of a foreign foot, 
and whose frozen zone has hitherto 
set a bound to the steady advance 
of human science, and baffled the 
most skilfully directed efforts of hu- 
man inquiry. 

The annals of maratime enter- 
prise occupy no meagre or unattrac- 
tive space in the history of past 
achievement, but future genera- 
tions may exhaust its records in 
vain to find a nobler page than that 
upon which is inscribed the illustri- 
ous names of the latter-day heroes 
of the Arctic world. We linger 
with enthusiasm over the exciting 
lives of those early adventurers, 
who, fearlessly following the impuls- 
es of dauntless hearts, found ever in 
toil and danger their native ele 
ment, and their most congenial tasks 
amid pursuits attended always with 
peril, often leading to death; but 
admiration kindles into love, and 
wonder becomes reverence as we 
read the story of their lives and 
prowess, who, at the av ow g of 
duty only and a single-hearted be- 
nevolence, have calmly fronted, and 
bravely endured sufferings more ter- 
rible far than death itself. 

Doubtless “they builded better 
than they knew,” and we owe them 
a lasting debt, who, launching upon 
unknown seas in quest of unknown 
lands, revealed to mankind by their 

rovidential discoveries, the count- 
ess blessings and hoarded wealth of 
newer regions; but these hardy 
mariners were impelled only by 
the instincts of a restless activity, 
and had ever before their eyes the 


hope of happening upon some elys- 
ian land in tropic seas whose wa- 
ters would be turbid with pearl 
and gold, aud its plains teeming 
with luxurious and unsown har- 
vests. The Pheenician abandoned 
his native shores to replenish from 
Spanish mines his exhausted treas- 
ury; the invincible Northman 
hoisted his pirate flag, and gave 
his careless sails to any wind 
that would waft him to wealth or 
beauty, heedless of the danger and 
courting the death that came amid 
storm and battle, since it brought 
sweet revenge over slaughtered foes, 
and splendid companionship with 
ancestral heroes, and triumphal 
feasts in the halls of Odin. A new 
world beckoned Columbus across 
the Atlantic; it was in search of a 
perpetual fount of life that Ponce 
de Leon wasted his youth, and gold 
no less than glory tempted De Soto 
and the chivalry of Castile through 
the wilds of this western continent, 
to perish broken hearted upon the 
banks of that great river, whose 
waters more precious than the famed 
ores of Peru and Potosi, were to 
them only a grave in which to bury 
their disappointed ambition and 
shattered fortunes. 

But he must have indeed had 
“oak and triple brass about his 
breast” who first sought amid the 
frozen horrors of the Arctic Circle, 
a passage to Cathay. These Hy- 
perborean realms were visited by 
no balmy airs, and yielded no har- 
vests but such as were plucked, at 
the risk of life, from the niggard 
hand of a churlish host; not health, 
or ease, or gain, but toil, privation 
and peril, demanding the highest 
qualities of hardihood and courage, 
were the almost inevitable rewards 
of him who dared invade them. 
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And yet, despite all this, not a few 
have boldly accepted the trial, and 
resolutely gone forth to meet its 
consequences; some, it is true, in- 
fluenced by partly selfish motives, 
but many at the call of science and 
humanity alone, in utter abnegation 
of self and unstimulated by the 
specious promises of aggrandize- 
ment and profit. If the material 
results accruing from these Arctic 
explorations have been comparative- 
ly small, we cannot but think that 
the important lessons they enforce 
have been cheaply purchased, even 
at the cost of extreme personal haz- 
ard and considerable individual sac- 
rifice ; if the discomfiture and loss 
attending them have been before 
unparalleled, they have at the same 
time (to say nothing of the valuable 
additions made to science in regard 
to astronomical, therMal, tidal, mag- 
netic, and other phenomena) educed 
the loftiest examples of moral he- 
roism, and the purest patterns of 
unselfish philanthropy that have 
ever been held up for the admira- 
tion of the world. 

It isthe fashion of some minds 
who are incapable of appreciating 
the true proportions of great deeds 
unmagnified "Ae distorting mists 
of time, to speak lightly of the moral 
force of the age we live in, and to 
affect to treat with contempt its just- 
ly advanced claims to lofty chivalry 
of aim and action. Let any one 
who is tempted to join in this shal- 
low cant turn to that page of his- 
tory which these Northern heroes 
have made immortal, and as he 
cons the record of their purpose 
and achievements, their energy un- 
surpassed, their perseverance tena- 
cious even unto death, their uncom- 
plaining and uncrowned martyr- 
dom, and above all, their firm reli- 
ance in an Almighty protectin 
power, let his lips be dumb wit 
the silence of reverential awe, lest 
his very words rise up in judgment 
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against him and out of his own 
mouth he be condemned. 

To determine the precise date 
at which Arctic explorations 
properly commenced is extremely 
difficult, but careful research has 
left little doubt as to the fact that 
Greenland and the northern coast 
of America were visited by the old 
Norsemen asearly as the ninth cen- 
tury. Stones bearing Runic in- 
scriptions have been lately discov- 
ered upon some islands in Baffin’s 
bay, and numerous relics found by 
Buchan and others on the shores 
of Greenland and Spitzbergen ren- 
der it highly probable that before 
the year 1000, A. D. Danish col- 
nies had been established in these 
places. Certain it is that intercourse 
was kept up with Europe by them 
until the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century, but after this date, 
owing either to the increased rigor 
of the winters, or the violence of the 
native tribes they seem to have dis- 
appeared, and the records of their 
voyages and settlements have per- 
ished with the bold adventurers who 
made them. 

About the close of this same 
century, a spirit of active enterprise 
seems to have been awakened 
throughout all Europe, and in 1497 
we find the younger Cabot a suitor, 
at the court of Henry VII, begging 
permission and means to test the 
practicability of a north-west pas- 
sage to India. Two small vessels 
were fitted out at the royal expense, 
and embarking with these, after dis- 
covering Newfoundland, he land- 
ed at Labrador “eighteen months 
before Columbus saw the main land 
of tropical America.” From thence 
he sailed up the coast to 674° of 
North latitude, but his contemplat- 
ed voyage to the pole was a total 
failure. From this date, until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
unremitting efforts were made b 
the English, French, Spanish, Dute 
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and Russians to ascertain the possi- 
bility of avoiding the long and dan- 
gerous route to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby perished, ice-locked, with 
all his gallant comrades, on the 
coast of Lapland. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, after a most Foner voy- 
age, foundered on his homeward 
passage, sitting calmly, as we are 
are told, in the stern of his ship, 
with a book in his hand and the 
brave exclamation on his lips, 
“Courage, my lads! we are as near 
heaven at sea as on land!” and the 
names of Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, 
Baffin, and Behring are as familiar 
as household words to all who have 
followed the fates and fortunes of 
the pioneers of Arctic discovery. 
Most of these early expeditions were 
the results of private subscriptions, 
gotten up by merchants engaged in 
the India trade-—but though prose- 
cuted with singular skill and perse- 
verance, so far as regards their 
main object they all met with the 
same ill success. 

Thus discouraged, renewed at- 
tempts to solve the long abandoned 
problem were not made until the 
year 1773, when Barrington, after 
assiduous efforts to procure all the 
then extant facts relating to the 
navigation of the Arctic seas, and the 

ssibility of forcing a passage from 

affin’s bay to Behring’s strait, laid 
the results of his investigations be- 
fore the Lords of the Admiralty. Up- 
on their recommendation, two ves- 
sels were equipped at the cost of gov- 
ernment, and placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Phipps, who suc- 
ceeded, at great hazard, in penetrat- 
ing to the eightieth degree of north 
latitude. Here, however, immense 
ice walls reared their impassable 
barriers, and baffled in every effort 
to force his way beyond them, he 
returned home, bringing with him 
the future hero of Trafalgar, who, 
though then a mere boy had accom- 


panied the expedition. This failure 
may truly be said to have dissipated 
the last vivid dream of a practicable 
‘*Northern passage,” for although 
McClure may justly claim the hon- 
or of having discovered it, his own 
voyage demonstrated with equal 
force its total unfitness as a channel 
of communication between the East 
and West. Doubtless, ere long the 
demands of commerce will be an- 
swered, when American civilization, 
shall have gained a firmer footing 
on the Isthmus, and linked ocean 
to ocean with iron bands. 

However this may be, the special 
glory has been reserved to the nine- 
teenth century of exhibiting the 
true proportions of man’s energies 
when put forth in the simple serv- 
ice of humanity, and of illustrating 
this ennobling truth— 

“ 


“That to the hearts and hands of reso- 
lute men, 
God aiding, nothing is impossible.” 


What the art of over three hun- 
dred years had failed to do, a nobler 
impulse has achieved within a sin- 
gle generation. Before the vigor- 
ous assaults of a God-like philan- 
thropy the time-built walls of the old 
ice king have crumbled, and through 
their Kettened gates the children 
of a common mother, animated by 
a heroic purpose, forgetting the 
strifes and passions of a by-gone 
day, have passed shoulder to shoul- 
der, driving before them the demon 
legions of fog, and wind, and snow, 
and storm, and darkness, which in 
those inhospitable ands work with 
fiendish glee the will of their cruel 
master, assaulted and carried the 
very citadel of the monarch, drag- 
. him by his congealed beard 
rom his crystal throne, and beneath 
that star which from all time has 
hung immovable, above the battle- 
ments of his palace erected the 
emblem of the Christian faith, and 
unfurled the banner, whose signal 
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word Apvance proclaims their 
prowess to the ages, and beckons 
the on-coming generations to fur- 
ther conquests. 

It would, of course, be impossi- 
ble within the limits of a magazine 
paper to give even a brief resumé 
of the numberless expeditions sent 
to the north pole within the past 
few centuries; our intention is 
merely to take a very superficial 
glance at those with which His 
name is more immediately con- 
nected, the efforts to solve the mys- 
tery of whose fate has lately invest- 
ed this particular field of euterprise 
with unwonted importance. 

In the year 1818 two expeditions 
were sent out by the commissioners 
of the Admiralty, with instructions 
to force a passage, if possible, to 
the open water supposed to exist be- 
yond Lancaster sound, and thence 
proceeding along the northernmost 
extremity of America, to reach the 
Pacific by way of Behring’s straits. 
Special encouragement in favor of 
making the attempt at this partic- 
ular time was derived from reports 
made by whalers of the unusual 
quantity of ice which for several 

receding summers they had no- 
ticed floating down into the Atlan- 
tic. Geographical and hydrographic 
observations were also to be re- 
corded, and particular attention 
given to variations of the needle, 
and the force and direction of cur- 
rents. At the same time — 
means was to be used, by the col- 
lection of specimens, etc., to enlarge 
the domain of natural history. For 
this purpose four vessels were pro- 
curred and equipped at a large ex- 
sea Two of these, commanded 
y Ross, were to proceed up Davis’ 
straits, and the others, under the 
charge of Franklin and Buchan, 
between Greenland and Spitzber- 


gen; both having a common end, 
the discovery of an open polar 
sea, and a navigable passage be- 
tween the two great oceans, Capt. 
Ross has published a very meagre 
official! account of his voyage, 
which in fact accomplished little 
and was marked by no adventure 
of unusual interest. Proceeding 
along the western shore of Green- 
land, he entered Lancaster strait 
and sailing up this, was finally 
checked in his progress by the ima- 
ginary range of “Croker’s Moun 
tains,”* which he supposed stretch- 
ed across the bottom of the bay in 
continuity with the mountain ridges 
on either side. Baffled, as he con- 
cluded he was, in finding an outlet 
in this direction, and convinced of ~ 
the connection between Greenland 
and the north-eastern extremity of 
the continent at this point, he again 
turned south, and exploring in his 
progress the shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
reached home in November of the 
same year, having effected little of 
material worth, if we except the 
correction of a few charts, the 
trending of the coast now known 
as Prince Williams land, and some 
valuable magnetic observations, due 
to the skill and labor of his asso- 
ciate, Capt. Sabine. 

His coadjutors in this expedition, 
though experiencing little better 
success, were subjected to hardships 
and dangers which he happily es- 
caped, and which had well nigh 
ended in the total destruction of 
both vessels and men. The Trent 
and Dorothea, the former com- 
manded by Franklin, the latter b 
Buchan, after encountering a gale 
which tested severely their sea- 
worthy qualities, and the ability of 
their respective officers, arrived off 
Chevie Island—formerly noted for 
its extensive walrus fisheries—on 





* So called after the Secretary of the Admiralty. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this supposititious mountain range has no existence. 
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the 24th of May. Here commenced 
a tedious and hazardous struggle 
through drifting bergs and exten- 
sive floes, during which they were 
often compelled to await some 
change in the position of the latter 
to release their jce-locked barks. 
At last, in a violent storm of wind 
and snow, Franklin parted company 
with the Dorothea, and on extri- 
cating his vessel from the immense 
field of ice in which he found him- 
self on the abatement of the gale, 
rejoined his consort, and, in com- 
pany with her, entered the appoint- 
ed rendézvous at Magdalen bay, on 
the 3d of June. During their short 
stay at this place they made a care- 
ful survey of the harbor, and on 
the seventh of the same month, 
their bows were once more turned 
northward, to be buffeted by the 
frozen sea in which they were now 
completely encased, and through 
whose sinuous channels and crash- 
ing masses a heavy swell drove 
them relentlessly on. “The pieces 
at the edges of the pack,” says 
Beechy, whose narrative is as re- 
plete with interest as Ross’ is bar- 
ren, “ were at one_time wholly im- 
mersed in the sea, and at the next 
raised far above their natural line 
of flotation; while those farther in, 
being more extensive, were alter- 
nately depressed or elevated at 
either extremity as the advancing 
wave forced its way along.” Through 
this confused and moving mass, in 
imminent danger of being sub- 
merged at any instant should one 
of the overhanging bergs topple 
down upon their decks, they slowly 
pushed their way, and finally suc- 
ceeded in clearing this belt of brash 
éce, with which the sea for miles 
was covered to the depth of several 
feet. On gaining open water they 
shaped their course westerly, and 
passing round the north-western 
extremity of Spitzbergen, steering 
between the land and ice, rose one 
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inorning to find themselves com- 
pletely hemmed in, without being 
eft the choice of retreat or ad- 
vance. Crushed by the advancing 
ice their vessels received such se- 
rious damage that at one time they 
were on the point of taking to the 
boats as the only hope of safety. 
The deck of the Trent was split 
fore and aft, her planks doubled 
up, her timbers cracked to a fear- 
ful extent, and some of her beams 
sprung by the unremitting pressure. 
At last, by dint of incessant effort, 
and labor sustained almost without 
any interval for nine successive days, 
they succeeded in extricating them- 
selves, “Thinking he had given 
the ice a fair trial here, the com- 
mander determined upon examining 
its condition towards the eastern 
coast of Greenland, and in the event 
of finding it equally impenetrable 
there, to proceed round the south 
cape of Spitzbergen, and make an 
attempt between that island and 
Nova Zembla.” Another gale, more 
furious than either before encoun- 
tered, overtook them on the thir- 
tieth of July, and becoming sepa- 
rated for a second time, they were 
driven to take refuge once again, 
as the only alternative, in the im- 
mense pack which was driving fu- 
riously down upon them before the 
increasing storm. Fenders were 
hung out around the vessels, the 
masts secured, the hatches battened 
down, and every precaution taken 
that ingenuity or experience sug- 
gested. These were scarcely ac- 
complished before the pack was 
upon them. “ No language,” says 
the narrator, “can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the terrific grandeur 
of the effect now produced by the 
collision of the ice and the tempes- 
tuous ocean. The sea, violently 
agitated and rolling its mountain 
waves against an opposing body, is 
at all times a sublime and awful 
sight; but when, in addition, it 
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encounters immense masses which it 
has set in motion with a violence 
equal to its own, its effect is prodi- 
giously increased. At one moment 
it bursts upon these icy fragments 
and buries them many feet beneath 
the wave, and the next, as the buoy- 
ancy of the depressed body strug- 
gles for re-ascendancy, the water 
rushes in foaming cataracts over its 
edges; while every individual mass, 
rocking and laboring in its bed, 
grinds against and contends with 
its opponent, until one is either split 
with the shock, or upreared upon 
the surface of the other. Nor is 
this collision confined to any parti- 
cular spot, it is going on far as the 
sight can reach; and when from 
this convulsive scene below the eye 
is turned to the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of the blink in the sky 
above, the unnatural clearness of a 
calm silvery atmosphere presents 
itself, bounded by a dark stormy 
line of clouds, as if to mark the 
confines within which the efforts of 
man could be of no avail.” But 
their promptitude and _ boldness 
were equal to the crisis; the first 
shock of the encounter staggered, 
but did not overwhelm them, and 
crowding all sail, they gradually 
forced a passage between the oppos- 
ing fragments, and finally embayed 
themselves in the very heart of the 
field. Here they were tossed from 
mass to mass, and, unable to render 
the ship the least assistance, calmly 
abided the issue. But the same 
Providence which had before watch- 
ed over them provided here also a 
way of escape. On the subsidence 
of the gale they were able to regain 
the open sea, and after refitting 
their shattered hulls, though Frank- 
lin urged strongly to be allowed to 
prosecute the still unexecuted sur- 
vey, the condition of the Dorothea 
was such as to render it unsafe for 
her to return alone, and in company 
they turned their faces homeward, 


and reached England about the 
middle of October. 

Nothing daunted by his former 
ill success, Franklin the followin 
year took command of an oviegl 
expedition, which was to proceed 
on foot from Hudson’s Bay to the 
northern shores of America, for the 
purpose of exploring the north- 
eastern portion of the continent and 
determining the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes with more accuracy than 
had previously been done. Dr. 
Richardson and Messrs. Bach and 
Hood, all of whom afterwards 
proved themselves in every way 
worthy of the high confidence re- 
posed in them, were placed under 
his orders, and he was instructed to 
procure sixteen Canadian voyageurs, 
and two or more interpreters from 
the Hudson Bay Company. These, 
with one seaman and aclerk of the 
N. W. Fur Company, constituted 
the party which, scantily provided 
both as to clothes and provisions, 
left Fort Providence on the twenty- 
ninth of July, for Fort Enterprise 
on Lake Winter, their head-quar- 
ters for the ensuing cold season. 
Their first work at the latter place 
was the erection of two log houses 
to shelter them during the months 
of cold and hardship, and the stow- 
ing away of such provisions as 
they had been able to procure from 
various sources, en cache. 

The first winter was occupied by 
expeditions in different directions, 
some successful, and all severe and 
trying. By dint of close economy, 
and the additions of such game as 
from time to time they could kill 
or capture, they managed to make 
their feeble stock hold out until 
spring again opened the river, and 
their before useless nets now pro- 
cured them a grateful but scanty 
subsistence. Early in June, a par- 
ty, under Dr. Richardson, set out 
on foot to commence the regular 
explorations, each man carrying on 
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a sledge or his back, besides his per- 
sonal effects, about eighty pounds 
of baggage. A few days later, 
Franklin, in company with a few 
Canadian and Indian hunters, fol- 
lowed with the canoes, and over- 
took the Doctor on the twenty- 
second. On the twenty-fifth they 
resumed their journey and proceed- 
ed by slow stages down the Cop- 
permine river, whose mouth they 
reached in the month of August, 
after traversing a distance of three 
hundred miles, over one hundred 
and twenty of which they were 
compelled to drag their boats. 
Several weeks were now consumed 
in coast surveys, and at the end of 
the month, with barely sufficient 
food to last them a week, they 
started to return. The rest of the 
narrative relating to this desperate 
adventure, is but a detailed account 
of sufferings, met with heroic for- 
titude and self-reliance. By day 
dragging their frozen limbs and 
bleeding feet, with painful steps, 
ever the blistering ice and jagged 
rocks, and at night crawling into 
their stiffened blankets under a thin 
canvass tent, vainly striving to for- 
get their wretched fatigue and the 
pangs of hunger in fitful and deli- 
rious sleep. Living at first on the 
marrow they could procure from 
bones which the wolves and vul- 
tures had already picked clean, or 
gorging themselves greedily when 
fortune threw in their way the pu- 
trid remnants of a carcass from 
which these daintier hunters had 
turned in disgust, they were soon 
driven to fill their craving stomachs 
with burnt leather, or skins boiled 
into soup ard flavored with the 
scanty lichens they managed to 
scrape from the rocks, and at last 
gnawed, in very despair, their worn 
out shoes and useless gun-covers. 
Finally,after months of such misery 
as humanity is—thank God !—sel- 
dom called on to @ndure, with 


voices sepulchral from famine, and 
ghastly faces, and wasted frames, 
whose emaciated skeletons were a 
mockery of life, the remnant of 
this ill fated band, dragged them- 
selves back to the point from which 
three years before they had set out 
full of strength and hope, and 
poured out their thanks to Him 
who had restored them to their 
friends, and enabled them in safety 
to look back over a journey of 
nearly six thousand miles, whose 
terrible hardships they had borne 
without a murmur. 

Three years after, Franklin with 
the tried companions of this expe- 
dition, undertook another survey in 
the same quarter for the purpose of 
examining the coast line between 
the Coppermine and McKenzie riv- 
ers, and westerly from the latter, as 
far as Icy Cape. The company 
upon reaching that part of the 
Mackenzie river, where its stream 
splits into several channels, divided ; 
one party commanded by Franklin, 
pursuing the route along the west- 
ern branch, while the boats under 
Dr. Richardson descended the east- 
ern. After an eminently success- 
ful voyage of nearly three thousand 
miles, during which Franklin well- 
nigh lost his life in an attack made 
upon his boats by some thieving 
Esquimaux, they had the happiness 
of rejoining each other at Fort 
Franklin, in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Here they passed the ensu- 
ing winter, adding to the stores of 
natural history and botany, obtain- 
ing valuable and satisfactory proofs 
of the solar influence on the daily 
variations of the needle, and enliv- 
ening the dark winter months by 
attending a course of lectures on 
practical geology, delivered by Dr. 
Richardson. 

In 1844, the return of Sir James 
Ross from his successful and bril- 
liant navigation of the Antarctic 
ocean, reawakened the long slum- 
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bering desire to discover a north- 
west passage, and the incessant 
and earnest pleadings of Barrow, 
Sabine, and others, determined the 
Lords of the Admiralty to make 
one last grand attempt to overcome 
the obstacles which had crowned 
only with disaster and failure all for- 
mer efforts. The Erebus and Ter- 
ror, famous in Arctic service, were 
the chosen ships; Sir John Frank- 
lin, the great hero of the Polar- 
world, was offered the command of 
the enterprise, and undeterred by 
the remembrance of previous hard- 
ships, he eagerly accepted the office. 
His instructions were minute and 
full; every contingency that could 
possibly be foreseen was provided 
for; every provision that experi- 
ence suggested as necessary for 
comfort or safety, in the frozen re- 
gions they were about to visit, was 
made; and on the 19th of May, 
1845, with stores for three years, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight 
picked and resolute men, Sir John 
sailed out of the Thames for that 
unknown land, from which no word 
has ever yet come back to inform 
the wondering world of his experi- 
ences and his fate. Expedition after 
expedition has been despatched in 
vain quest of the lost navigator and 
his men. England and her people 
have alike united in untiring at- 
tempts at rescue. Touched by the 
pathetic appeal of his widowed con- 
sort, a citizen of another land has 
with a large hearted liberality 
placed at the disposal of his gov- 
ernment the means of aiding in the 
humane search, but despite the 
lavish expenditure of life and wealth, 
despite the energy, hardihood, skill, 
desperation almost, with which 
the pursuit has been prosecuted, no 
traces of the unreturning voyager, 
his whereabouts or condition, save 
afew sad memorials of his dead, 
have yet been discovered. 
Lingeringly the hot cry of chase 
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has died away in the slow wane of 
years; fagged out, dispirited, dis- 
comfited, the foiled hunters have, 
one by one, returned; sadly and 
slowly the fires of hope have 
flickered out, and with a prayer 
for his soul upon our lips, we have 
scattered their ashes to the winds, 
a peace offering to his manes. 
When all else despaired, one heart 
still cherished strong faith in his 
ultimate safety. “My mind,” says 
Dr. Kane, “never realizes the com- 
plete catastrophe, the destruction of 
all Franklin’s crew. I picture them 
to myself, broken into detachments, 
and my mind fixes itself on one 
little group of some thirty who 
have found the open spot of some 
tidal eddy, and under the teachings 
of an Esquimaux, or, perhaps, one 
of their own Greenland whalers, 
have set bravely to work, trapped 
the fox, and speared the bear, and 
killed the seal, and walrus, and 
whale.” Clinging to this one, ever- 
present idea, we have seen this brave 
man put forth all the energies of 
his great soul to accomplish its 
earnest hope. The plan and pro- 
gress, and results of his expedition, 
are familiar to all. The time has 
not yet come when we can speak 
calmly or impartially of himself or 
his noble effort. In the shadow of 
his sad fate we cannot see to criti- 
cise. Every one has read the un- 
adorned story of his toil and suffer- 
ings, and accomplishment, magnified 
by such heroism as the world sel- 
dom sees, told with the honest 
frankness and fervent simplicity ot 
a little child. Every one has fol- 
lowed him in that perilous contest 
where the stake was life, and the 
dice men, and seen him win the 
game with all the chances against 
him, and at fearful odds, 

Whether whipping his dogs over 
the smooth floes in the frozen 
moonlight of the Arctic winter, to 
mark out’ work for the coming 
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spring, or with scurvied knees and 
blistered feet, delirious with intense 
cold and prolonged fatigue, bearing 
relief to his perishing comrades; 
whether through the blank hours 
of the weary polar night, sustaining 
his dispirited companions by word 
and example, performing amid the 
superhuman tasks he imposed upon 
himself the lowliest duties, admin- 
istering to their necessities, solacing 
their grief, lightening their bur- 
dens, and cheering their broken 
hearts; whether planning an escape 
from terrible imprisonment grown 
fatal, or successfully executing it in 
the face of obstacles the most for- 
midable, and by “exact discipline, 
rigid routine, and perfectly thought- 
out organization,” restoring the 
famine wasted and disease stricken 
survivors to civilization and their 
firesides, he is still ever the same 
imperturbable, self-reliant, provi- 
dent, hopeful, active leader, the 
same tender, sympathizing, loyal 


Otherwise. 
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friend. The days of our mourning 
are not yet ended, and our cheeks 
are still wet with tears shed over this 
gallant spirit, which, unbroken by 
the disastrous fortunes of a brief 
yet crowded life, sacrificed to the 
mag of the purest benevo- 
ence, has so lately passed from 
time to eternity, and exchanged 
this earthly scene of his labors and 
his sufferings for the heavenly re- 
wards of the tried and faithful ser- 
vant. It is consoling, even in our 
affliction, to reflect that not amid 
Polar snows, far from his home and 
friends, and family, but soothed by 
the gentle ministrations of loving 
kindred, and on the same soil 
which urns the ashes of the re- 
nowned discoverer of the American 
Continent, he who has so worthily 
illustrated the American character 
was permitted to consummate the 
last act that closed the drama with 
his life. 





[ The following lines were handed us the other day by a friend, whor 


nested our editorial opinion 


as to their authorship. We have never met with them among that writer’s published verses, but to us they 
smack strongly of Robert Browning. They have all his characteristic clearness of thought and felicity of 


expression.—Epitors RUssELL’Ss MaGaziNz. ] 


OTHERWISE, 


Ah! me, how sad the emmet stirs i’ th’ dust! 
The owl in midnight puts her trust 
With a low and sad perplexity! 


Far in the deep intense 


Glows a meteor, whence 


A halo, ether-born, 
Sheds over nothingness 
A breath of morn! 

She loved me? Yes! 


In her distress 


From anguished silence torn, 


When the shaded ringle 


ts on her brow, 


And the whispered foldings of her dress, 
Sank into my heart; but now, 
Tis different now! 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY’s “TWO YEARS AGO.”* 


A REVIEW. 


There is an old song, which has 
a good deal of sense in its sprightly 
words. Two of the lines run thus: 
“Tis a pity when charming women 
Talk of things which they don’t under- 

stand.” 

We will all agree to this, but if 
it be a pity that these sweet crea- 
tures sometimes chirp nonsense by 
intermeddling with subjects beyond 
their comprehension, how much 
greater cause have we to hold up 
our hands and sigh, when men— 
men whose brilliancy and intellec- 
tual power have filled us with de- 
light and wonder—suddenly grasp 
at things placed, by circumstances, 
out of the reach of their knowledge, 
discuss them with a learned air, 
show an ignorance and a blind 
belief in their false convictions, per- 
fectly unwarrantable, and end by 
covering themselves with ridicule. 

Here is the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, the author of “ Alton Lock,” 
“ Yeast,” and “Hypatia” the his- 
torian of Amyas Leigh, the poet 
who has recently made us shiver 
and glow over the martyrdom of 
Saint Elizabeth, of Hungary—the 
noble, one would almost say, the 
inspired writer of that grand strain 
“The Day of the Lord at Hand,” 
here he has come, taking pride and 
pleasure in upsetting our belief in 
him. Why, we should be ashamed 
now to feel our hearts melt and our 
eyes moisten under the influence of 
what we once considered his magic 
. We have been taken in—we 
ave been duped. 


“No merry brown hares” ever “ came 
leaping” 
Over the crest of the hill” ———. 


It’s alla mistake. The Reverend 
gentleman is very imaginative. If 
he now gravely sets down such stuff 
which we know to be as false as it 
is foolish, why may he not have 
been doing this all along, only we 
had not the necessary knowledge to 
detect where truth ended, and where 
fancy and a heated brain took facts 
and probabilities into their unreal 
region. 

But it is not so much the propa- 
gation of untruths, or the pander- 
ing to popular taste, which must 
anger us in the author whom we 
“delighted to honor.” He ma 
believe, the worthy gentleman, all 
that he says; it may be that to 
utter what he thinks right, and not 
to get a larger sale for his novel, he 
has plunged into the slavery ques- 
tion. Weare willing to look upon 
him as sincere, but we never shall 
forgive Charles Kingsley for mak- 
ing himself absurd—for writin 
such pages of silliness and nautich 
sentiment. 

He has wilfully thrown himself 
from the pinnacle on which he 
stood as the creator of his former 
works, tempted thereto by the Devil, 
whom we suspect in the shape of 
no matter whom—for we can- 
not but believe that this story of 
“Two Years Ago” has been only in- 
terlarded with these objectionable 
and preposterous passages very re- 
cently; that the “lovely Marie,” and 
the “high-toned Stangrave,” have 
been inserted here and there as parti- 
cularly fine plums in Mr. Kingsley’s 
last pudding to suit some palates, 
and in no wise contemplated in the 
original stirring-up of the mixture. 








*“Two Years Ago,” by Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “Amyas Leigh,” 


etc.: Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 
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“Two Years Ago” is not likely 
to remain as an article of merchan- 
dize with our booksellers, so that 
it is doubly advisable to give a 
sketch of the characters and their 
doings, to prove what we assert. 

Thomas Thurnall is the centre 
piece of the picture. He is drawn 
as our author is able to draw, strong, 
jolly, intense, earnest, true, faithful ; 
“in his own way an altogether ac- 
complished man of the world, who 
knew, at least in all companies and 
_ where he was likely to find 

imself, exactly what to say, to do, 
to make, to seek, and to avoid.” 
Undera rough and cynical exterior 
he has the kindest and gentlest 
heart. He is “a godless reprobate ” 
as regards church going and the 
ordinary standard of religion; he 
does his duty by his neighbor, but 
he is very faulty in his acknowledg- 
ment of what he owes to Almighty 

oodness. His father, Dr. Thurnall, 
1s a practising physician in the little 
town of Whitbury, in Berkshire— 
a worthy man of science is the 
Doctor, who, after bestowing an edu- 
cation and an insight into his pro- 
fession upon his son, permitted him 
to wander off to complete his stud- 
ies in London, Paris, or wheresoever 
his roaminy propensities should car- 
ry him. Tom leaves his father to the 
care of Mark Armsworth, banker 
and great man of Whitbury, who 
is an honest and hearty Englishman 
of the “old squire” stamp, a widow- 
er like the Doctor, with an only 
daughter. 

This is sixteen years ago, and 
is but an introduction to the events 
of “ Two Years Ago,” at which pe- 
riod the story fairly commences. 
Tom has got to Australia, after hav- 
ing run over the whole globe; he 
has paid a visit or two to his old 
“daddy,” as he calls him, and has 
seen sights generally.” He gets a 
letter see Mary Armsworth, tell- 
ing him that his last surviving bro- 





“ Two Years Ago.” [May, 
ther is dead, his father gone blind, 
and all his little property lost. This 
is the moment to be jolly 4 la Mark 
Tapley—and Tom rises to meet his 
cares. He works harder than ever, 
scrapes together fifteen hundred 
pounds, and starts for home—is 
shipwrecked off the western coast 
of England, and is saved from 
drowning by the courage and pre- 
sence of mind of the school-mis- 
tress of the village of Alevalva, 
near which spot the “ Hesperus” 
goes to pieces. Grace Harvey is 
beautiful and good, and rather mys- 
terious, and of course very poor. 
She falls in love in a modest 
way with this stray waif of a wild 
Englishman, whom she thinks God 
has sent to her; but Tom had put 
his money ina leathern belt around 
his waist when he jumped over- 
board, and it is not to be found, and 
he suspects Grace of having it, and 
admires her only in a contemptuous 
way, which she soon discovers and 
bears meekly and uncomplainingly. 

Tom stays at Alevalva, partly to 
get hold of his belt, partly because 
he has nothing else to do. He 
turns doctor in right earnest; warns 
the villagers of the approach of the 
cholera, ‘does all the good that he 
can—is a keen naturalist—ingra- 
tiates himself with everybody, and, 
in _ of himself, ends by despe- 
rately loving sweet Grace Harvey, 
who is a saint and a pearl. 

There are beautiful descriptions 
in this portion of the work, and in 
fact throughout the volume, of the 
glories and wonders in earth, sea 
and sky. Tom talks rational theol- 
ogy with the curate, Frank Head- 
ley, and in the mouth of his 
hero, Mr. Kingsley puts wise and 
good and comforting words, for 
which, all who read should thank 
him. 

In Penalva Castle, the property 
of Viscount Scoutbush, Lord of the 
village of Alevalva, resides the Vis- 
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count’s sister, who has married a 
poor and vain poet, in whom Tom 
soon recognizes, under the name of 
Elsley Vavasour, a certain John 
Briggs, his quandam_playfellow 
and student in their native Whit- 
bury. This couple furnish many 
chapters of wholesome counsel and 
interesting reading, and all woman- 
kind may make their prettiest and 
most grateful courtesy to the author 
for this sentence, which Tom mut- 
ters when he hears of the petty 
squabbles and incessant bickerings 
between the late John Briggs and 
his high born Mrs. Elsley Vavasour : 
“I flatter myself I know a little 
what women are made of, and this 
I know, that when man and wife 
quarrel, even if she ends the battle, 
it is he who has begun it. I never 
saw a case yet where the man was 
not the most in fault, and I'll lay 
my life that John Briggs has led 
her a pretty life.” 

If space permitted, we could give 
many and many passages of sound 
truth and of exquisite delineation, 
but we must proceed with the story. 
The cholera came, and after its rava- 
ges were over, Tom leaves poor Grace 
with a heavy heart. He fairly runs 
off from the temptation of marrying 
her ; the war is raging in the Crimea; 
Lord Scoutbush is going to it; Frank 
Headley, who has won the heart of 
the other sister of the Viscount, the 
charming Valencia St. Just, is going 
too. Tom determines to take his 
chance in the same venture. Every- 
body rushes to London en route for 
the battle field, and there they are 
delayed by the sudden freak of the 
soi-disant Mr. Vavasour, who gets 
most causelessly jealous of his dear 
little wife; takes to laudanum, aban- 
dons his family, and these warriors, 
martial, spiritual and medical must 
all stop and hunt him out, before 
proceeding any farther. Tom 
catches him at last, takes him down 
to Whitbury, brings in his wife to 
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see him die, buries him, and so 
ends the episode of a small, petu- 
lant genius, with a soul above the 
gallipots to which he was born, and 
not heroic enough to battle against 
the great world. 

Mark Armsworth offers Tom his 
plain little daughter Mary and her 
fifty thousand pounds: Tom grate- 
fully declines,—prefers the Crimea 
in the present, and the memory of 
Grace for the past and future. 

He disappears in the East, and 
never was heard of or from until 
last Christmas, when he walked in- 
to his father’s house, as quietly as 
if he had left it the day before, and 
there discovered Grace Harvey, 
who had been tending the old man 
like a daughter for fifteen months, 
and wore tied around her heart, 
eating into it like a snake,” Tom’s 
belt, which she had found in her 
own mother’s possession a week af- 
ter Tom left Alevalva. 

She makes him promise that he 
will never ask who stole the belt; 
Tom tells her that he wants to be 
a “thorough Christian now; that 
he has had time for meditation shut 
up in a Tartar prison, and that she 
must teach him about their Father 
in Heaven,—as his wife.” 

They fall into each other’s arms, 
“and so the old heart passed away - 
from Thomas Thurnall ; and instead 
of it grew up a heart like his fath- 
er’s, even the heart of a little child.” 

Now, this makes a very complete 
story, and a very interesting one 
when told in Kingsley’s grand way; 
although it has not the power nor 
the originality of some things which 
have gone before, still it would have 
been welcomed with joy by the 
world-wide circle of his readers. 
But possessed by some evil demon, 
the Rector of has destroyed, 
utterly destroyed his work. It is 
as if some skillful hand, after mixing 
a grateful and cooling salad, should 
suddenly inundate the bowl with 
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a steaming nauseous mixture, giv- 
ing those who had hoped to partake 
of it, only the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of picking out a scrap here and 
there uncontaminated by this unne- 
cessary and disagreeable addition. 

Mr. Kingsley first prefixes what 
he calls an introductory chapter, 
presenting to our acquaintance 
Claude Mellot, an artist, and Stan- 
grave, “a native of the model Re- 
public and sleeping partner in a 
great New York merchant firm.” 

They are talking over the recent 
defeat of Fremont, while journeying 
to Whitbury just before last Christ- 
mas, and Mr. Kingsley is unjustifia- 
bly absurd through his mouth- 
pieces in his hopes, fears and wishes, 
not to mention that the Christiani- 
ty which he advocates in every oth- 
er human case and cause, he sets 
aside, to preach damnation to slave- 
holders, in this fashion: 

“My dear Claude, our loss is gain. 
The delay of the next four years 
was really necessary, that we might 
consolidate our party. And I leave 
you to judge, if it have grown to 
its present size in but a few months, 
what dimensions it will have at- 
tained before the next elecuom— 
We require the delay, too, to dis- 
cover who are our really best men— 
not merely as orators, but as work- 
ers; and you English ought to know, 
better than any nation, that the lat- 
ter class of men are those whom 
the world most needs ; that though 
Aaron may be an altogether inspir- 
ed preacher, yet it is only slow- 
tongued, practical Moses, whose 
spokesman he is, who can deliver 
Israel from their taskmasters, Be- 
side, my dear fellow, we really 
want the next four years to look 
about us, and see what is to be 
done. Ere four years be over, we 
will have a ‘positive platform,’ at 
which you shall have no cause to 
grumble.” 

“TI still think with Marie, that 
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your ‘positive platform’ is already 
made for you, plain as the sun in 
heaven, as the Pightnlags of Sinai. 
Free those slaves at once and utter- 
ly !” 

“Impatient idealist! By what 
means? By law, or by force ?— 
Leave us to draw a cordon sanit- 
aire round the tainted States, and 
leave the system to die a natural 
death, as it rapidly will if it be pre- 
vented from enlarging its field. 
Don’t fancy that a dream of mine. 
None know it better than the South- 
erners themselves. What makes 
them ready just now to risk hon- 
or, justice, even the common law 
of nations and humanity, in ‘the 
struggle for a new slave territory? 
What but the consciousness, that 
without virgin soil, which will yield 
rapid and enormous profit to slave- 
labor, they and their institution 
must be ruined ?” 

“The more reason for accelerat- 
ing so desirable a consummation, 
by freeing the slaves at once.” 

“ Humph !” said Stangrave, with 
asmile. “Who so cruel at times 
as your too-benevolent philanthro- 
pist? Did you ever count the 
meaning of those words? Disrup- 
tion of the Union, an invasion of 
the South by the North; and an 
internecine war, aggravated by the 
horrors of a general rising of the 
slaves.” 

“It is dreadful, Heaven knows, 
even in thought! But, Stangrave, 
can any moderation on your part 
ward it off? Where there is crime, 
there is vengeance; and without 
shedding of blood is no remission 
of sin.” 


“God knows! EH may be true; 


but God forbid that should ever 
do aught to hasten what may come! 
O, Claude, do you fancy that I, of 
all men, do not feel at moments the 
thirst for brute vengeance ?” 
Claude was silent. 
“Judge for yourself, you who 
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know all—what man among us 
northerners can feel, as I do, what 
those hapless men may have de- 
served? I who have day and night 
before me the brand of their cruel- 
ty, filling my heart with fire. I 
need all my strength, all my rea- 
son, at times, to say io myself, as I 
say to others, ‘ Are not these slave- 
holders men of like passions with 
yourself? What have they done 
which you would not have done in 
their place?’ I have never read 
that key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I 
will not even read this Dred, ad- 
mirable as I believe it to be.” 

“Why should you?” said Claude. 
“Have you not a key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, more pathetic than 
any word of man’s or woman’s!” 

“But I do not mean that! I will 
not read them, because I have the 
key to them in my own heart, 
Claude; because conscience has 
taught me to feel for the southerner 
asa brother, who is but what I 
might have been; and to sigh over 
his misdirected courage and energy, 
not with,hatred, not with contempt; 
but with pity, all the more intense 
the more he scorns that pity.” 

These deferential allusions to Ma- 
rie, he then explains by interweav- 
ing his story with the episode of the 
loves of “ a colored girl from Geor- 

ia” with Stangrave. Tom Thurnall 

as been the instrument of her re- 
lease from tortures and disgrace. 
He helped her off from bondage 
to Canada, having promised a 
southerner, whom he met dying in 
the East, to protect this, his lady- 
love, from harm. 

While Tom is waiting at Ale- 
valva, he gets a letter from his pro- 
tégé; a decidedly funny epistle, 
in which she tells him that she is 
to be a great actress, that she has 
been performing in New York to 
crowded houses, and now she is 
coming to London to snuff up in- 
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cense and snuff out all rivals on the 
boards. 

As if this is not enough folly for 
one book of 500 pages, Mr. Kings- 
ley brings the young “colored per- 
son to the centre of civilization, and 
under the name of “La Cordifianna,” 
she takes court and city by storm, 
All London lies panting at her feet ; 
she goes to live with Claude Mellot 
and Salina his wife, and her regal 
loveliness and dignity are the sur- 
prise and wonder of those who can- 
not guess whence sprang this Phee- 
nix. Among the prostrate, grovels 
Lord Scoutbush. Now, really, Mr. 
Kingsley may be a raving red Rad- 
ical, but, positively, he ought to have 
dealt more lenientiy with this bud 
of the aristocracy ; he should not 
have made a respectable young man 
so ridiculous, The Viscount’s in- 
terviews with “the colored girl from 
Georgia” fill several pages ; weary 
of the adulation she receives, anx- 
ious to rid herself of a suitor who 
cannot go in “quest of the Sangre- 
al”—she tells her noble suppliant 
that she is a runaway slave; to 
which he answers that this is only 
another good reason for marrying 
her; “if you become my viscount- 
ess, you take my rank.” 

“But public opinion, my lord?” 

“ Why, madam, you don’t know 
England ; no one is a slave in Eng- 
land.” Why, madam, you will have 
all London at your feet the more 
they know your story.” “Marie 
was deeply affected. Making all 
allowances for the impulses of youth, 
she could not but see that her ori- 
gin formed no bar whatever to her 
marrying a nobleman; and that he 
honestly believed that it would form 
none in the opinion of his com- 
peers, if she proved herself worthy 
of his choice.” So that Mr. Kings- 
ley wishes the ignorant to under- 
stand that the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of a mulatress would be consid- 

° 
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ered the most eligible match for 
a British peer and honorable gen- 
tleman. 

But it is in vain that the worthy 
Scoutbush pleads to the high-soul- 
ed Marie; she dismisses him, and 
quarrels with Stangrave because he, 
too, is a little backward in accept- 
ing the “quest of the Sangreal,” 
and in fact, fights shy when he sus- 
pects her equivocal descent —a 
proof of dastardly and pitiful mean- 
ness which cuts Mr. Kingsley to 
the quick. 

The American escapes to the 
continent, racked with love— 
Marie falls on Salina’s neck and 
“sobs out the story of her life.” 
What it was, need not be told. A 
little common sense and a little 
knowledge of human nature, will 
enable the reader to fill up for him- 
self “ the story of a beautiful slave.” 

I own to a malicious disappoint- 
ment: I would have liked to see 
Mr. Kingsleys “story of a beautiful 
slave.” Like Mr. Pecksniff, when 
he sentimentalizes over Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s plans for a grammar 
school, “I must confess it would be 
an amusement to me” to see what 
Mr. Kingsley would make of “the 
story of a beautiful slave.” Judg- 
ing by what he has already done, I 
am sure it would have been unique. 
And, by the way, there is a hint 
thrown out that Salina likewise told 
her story to Marie, and it does not 
come to light either. As Mrs. Mel- 
lot was even more good than Ma- 
rie and almost as handsome, her 
mother possibly was jet black, for 


histories seem latterly to show that 
the infusion of African blood is a 
help to beauty and a main-stay of 
goodness. 

Salina takes Marie to the Rhine 
for their mutual benefit; they meet 
the fugitive Stangrave; Tom (on 
his way to the Crimea) joins 
the party ; Stangrave confesses—‘“If 
I have wronged her, I have offered 
to right her; if I have left her, I 
have sought her again; and if I left 
her when I knew nothing, now that 
I know all, I ask her here, before 
you, to become my wife. 

Tom looked enquiringly at Marie. 

“ Yes, I have told him all, all”— 
and she hid her face in her hands. 

“ Well, said Tom, Mr. Stangrave 
is a very enviable person,” with 
which remarkable avowal we close 
the conversation, and we need not 
enquire, as Mr. Kingsley don’t tell 
us what the “all” was, and as Tom 
thought Stangrave “enviable,” of 
course he must have been. 

To criticise more elaborately 
such a work as this would be 
time and indignation thrown away. 
Had “Two Years Ago” emana- 
ted from a common pen, we would 
have said “let it die in its own 
mire,” but Mr, Kingsley owed it 
to his fellow men not to disgrace 
himself thus. He had won a proud 
reputation—his words were trump- 
et-tongued, and what he had writ- 
ten entitled him to be read again, 
no matter what the subject—but he 
had no right to bury his talents in 
such a napkin as this, and under 
such foul earth. 
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TEA AND TEA DRINKERS, 


Tea drinking is inseparably as- 
sociated in our mind with bright 
fires, cheerful faces, innocent mirth, 
and the glad welcome and divine 
music of female affection. The 
tutelary Deity of the gentle nar- 
cotic should be painted as the fair- 
est of the Penates—a woman of 
serene presence, and loving eyes— 


“Upon whose forehead many graces 
sit— 
Under the shadow of her even brows.” 


Without the tea-kettle “sounding 
its steamy notes of preparation,” 
the circle of domestic enjoyment is 
incomplete. It has no equal, it ad- 
mits of no substitute. A monarch 
in its own domain, the tender des- 
potism of its rule laps us in a pleas- 
ant Elysium. To all but the coarsest 
nerves, the yenial warmth of the 
spirit that sings within is a very 
elixir vite, Care, fatigue, every 
“shadow of annoyance ” is subdued 
by its penetrating and diffusive 
virtue. Its delightful excitation, 
crowned with silvery clouds of the 
fancy, flushed with an aurora of 
sweet thoughts is followed by no 
throng of gross and turbid sensa- 
tions, no “stumbling upon dark 
mountains,” no “uneasy perturba- 
tion in head and stomach,” which 
Charles Lamb tells us is “so much 
worse to bear than any definite 
pain or ache.” No! the genius 
that lurks in the cup which “cheers 
but not inebriates” is an honest, 
kindly, amiable spirit. Delicious 
are the spells, irresistible is the 
witchery which steals away our 
griefs, but she does not come with 
comfort and peace in one hand, and 
Remorse—as in a famous painting 
of Corregio—bearing a viper in the 
other. It is true, that Tra, like 
every virtuous and excellent insti- 
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tution in this world of slander, has 
met with detractors. Men who 
pretend to science, (for be as- 
sured, it is all pretension,) have 
been known to deny its efficacious- 
ness altogether; to proceed even 
so far as to declare it absolutely 
noxious—a ceceitful herb sowing 
the subtle seeds of a slow, but sure 
destruction. We scorn the impu- 
tation, we despise the calumniator. 
What! because certain lean, and 
fretful creatures, whose pampered 
peevishness is a tribulation to all 


their acquaintances—choose to at-” 


tribute their wakefulness “ o’nights” 
to tea, instead of the true cause— 
conscience, and late suppers—are 
we, whose conscience troubles us 
not, and to whom late suppers are 
an abomination, to be frightened 
into abandoning the best and ten- 
derest of friends, the faithfulest of 
companions, the most soothing, 
joyous, delectable sprite that ever 
descended from the “colors of the 
rainbow and the plighted clouds,” 
to sanctify a lower element, and to 
bestow upon mortals a benison of 
enchantment? We venture to say 
that every loyal tea drinker treats 
the insinuations of these pseudo 
physicians with contempt Are 
they not the very monsters who 
convert the bowels of their suffer- 
ing patients into wholesale apothe- 
cary emporiums, and whose impu- 
dent faces not unfrequently glow 
with the blossoms of Bacchus? 
Avaunt, Sathanas! 


“ *T was the fiend that spoke.” 


We would not be understood as 
utterly depreciating all other stimu- 
lants. Our devotion is not so nar- 
row-minded and exclusive. We 
take pleasure in acknowledging our 
occasional indebtedness to Coffee. 


| 
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In excessively cold weather, and 
after a reasonably hearty dinner, 
preceded by a walk of ten miles or 
thereabout, we have found this 
beverage (especially if served in a 
delicate cup of French manufac- 
ture) highly palatable and invigo- 
rating. A cigar, none of your 
trumpery “oak leaves,” but a real 
Cubanos—may at such a time be 
taken with advantage. It should 
be smoked in an easy chair, next 
the fire, with the interlude of a sip 
after each protracted puff. Nor 
shall we pretend to be particularly 
scandalized, if in place of the cof- 
fee you pay court to the “straw- 
colored hock-flavored Carolina Ma- 
édeira,” that is, if you are a prudent 
man, and happen to have a friend, 
equally prudent beside you. There 
are certain seasons when (with the 
proviso we have mentioned) a little 
social indulgence of this kind is 
surely not amiss. Even Milton in- 
vites his friend Cyriak Skinner to 
some such social reunion— 
“To-day deep thoughts resolve with me 
to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws.” 
Again, the same great master, in 
a sonnet of the most genial spirit, 
and perfect melody of numbers, 
says to another friend, Lawrence 
we believe, 
“ What neat repast shall feast us light 
and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we 
may rise 
To hear the lute well-touched, and art- 
ful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan 
air.” 
Yet, after all, there may be danger 
to the best of us, even in the hu- 
mane hock-flavored Madeira, and 
“look not upon the wine” whether 
it be red, opal, golden, or of the 
faint yellow lustre of the dying 
twilight, is perhaps a wise warning 
we should all obey. But, for Tea, 
we may indulge our fondness with- 
out “fear, and without reproach.” 
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From humble bohea to exquisite 
hyson, the quintessence of fragrant 
delights—not excepting the interme- 
diate classes of congo, carapo, sou- 
chong, pouchong, hyson skin, young 
hyson and twankay—we need not 
fear to quaff deeply of them all, 
but with due deference for the illus- 
trious authorities on the other side, 
we give it as our decided judgment, 
founded upon long experience, 
whose data have been carefully 
husbanded, that the black teas are 
aes for general use, sprink- 
ed, if the tea-lover so wills it with 
a moderate contribution of gun- 
powder. Hazlitt, who was drunk, 
(we grieve to say it,) for three 
weeks after the battle of Waterloo, 
but whose affections, thereafter, 
were fortunately centered with an 
undivided passion upon tea, was ac- 
customed to partake immensely of 
this identical mixture. Somebody 
(Talfourd perhaps) declared that it 
destroyed him; for our part, we 
believe that the destruction was 
confined wholly to the gentle liquid, 
and that Hazlitt, like Doctor John- 
son, derived new strength and 
youth from its tender inspirations, 
We scruple not to confess that we 
are somewhat dilletanti in the 
choice of our teas. The knowledge 
of this weakness, if so it may be 
called, prompted a friend (instiga- 
ted likewise without doubt by the 
devil,) to practice upon us, not long 
since, a base deception which we 
have tried to forgive, but can never 
forget. ‘ 
This friend—we rank him as 

simple acquaintance now—is the 
proprietor of a large wholesale 
grocery, and is frequently in the 
way of trade, brought in contact 
with foreign merchants and the 
captains of vessels. Upon a fine 
morning last spring we visited him 
in his store for the purpose of ex- 
amining a rich assortment of teas 
just imported. Among the boxes 
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was one very curious chest, oddly 
ornamented with preposterous hie- 
roglyphics which we were given 
to understand contained imperial 
pekoe, the rarest, and most precious 
tea of the first class. Wistfully, and 
with moistened eyes we lingered 
over the treasure. 

“That box,” said our friend, “I 
have procured from Capt. Wilson, 
just in from China, who assures me 
that he seized it in the royal grounds 
during the late insurrection which 
uprooted the ancient dynasty of 
that country. It is very expensive 
—three dollars a pound—but let 
me see, yes, I think I can afford to 
give you half a pound, as you're a 
regular customer, and so exceeding- 
ly fond of the article.” And there- 
upon he weighed out, and neatly 
folded in a piece of yellow-paper 
the quantity designated. 

e bore it home with rapture. 
That very night, five of our friends, 
staunch tea-drinkers all, assembled 
in our comfortable sanctum to dis- 
cuss the imperial pekoe. A large 
silver urn of our grandmother's, 
used only upon memorable occa- 
sions, hummed its dreamy tune 
upon the hearth. The silence of 
expectation brooded over the com- 
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any. At length the fascinating 
iquid, spouting and bubbling, was 
poured out into six of our hand- 
somest China cups, and handed 
round by the butler, with an air of 
vast gravity and importance. And 
now, after the process of sweetenin: 
and stirring, there was a gener: 
pause—that strange preface of an- 
ticipation, in which the human 
mind is pleased to indulge upon 
the brink of a great delight. And 
then, six silver spoons simultane- 
ously sought the depths of as many 
cups, and brimming with the smoky 
nectar, were slowly carried to six 
eager lips. There was an expres- 
sion of blank amazement, rapidly 
succeeded by unequivocal symp- 
toms of anger and disappointment. 
“Camomile!” said one, “ quas- 
sia !” cried another, “ ipecachuana !” 
groaned a third, and without more 
ado, the five guests rose solemnly 
to their feet, and bestowing upon 
us a withering look, left the apart- 
ment. None of those gentlemen 
have ever crossed our threshold 
since. Alas! the instability of 
friendship! yet let us confess it, 
their exasperation was but too na- 
tural under the circumstances. 





TO HENRY WARD BEECHER, D.D. 


O, Reverend Mr. Beecher—Henry Ward, 
(With all the lettered sentinels that rise, 
And o’er your name and fame keep jealous guard,) 
I 


There’s many a man whom many men cal 


wise, 


And great as wise, and good as wise and great, 
Who all your thousand sins doth recognize, 
And at their worth your dozen virtues rate: 
But there’s a witness of another guise— 
A crowd, a mob, a world ignobile, 
Whose trade is not in wherefores or in whys, 
Whose om neha is what it seems to see ;— 


What then decus, % 
You are an “ornament’ 


vou. 1 12 


f 


no one denies 
to little eyes. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In making upthe Editor’s Table for the 
present month, we feel bound toreturn to 
the entire press of the South, and espe- 
cially to the press of South Carolina, our 
cordial thanks forthe hearty greeting with 
which the first number of Russe.u’s Mac- 
azinE has been unanimously honored. 

The difficulties belonging to the incep- 
tion of a literary enterprise like ours, are 
everywhere considerable, but amongst 
us, owing to circumstances, it would be 
useless to specify, they are peculiarly 
discouraging. evertheless, believin, 
that an organ of Southern genius an 
opinion was imperatively demanded, and 
confident that the people were ready and 
eager to sustain it, we have undertaken 
to supply this great want, and from all 
sections of the country, through public 
and private sources—unsolicited, spon- 
taneous, sincere, a universal “God 
speed” has cheered our labor, and fur- 
nished us with the brightest auguries of 
final and complete success. 

A periodical, which shall be truly rep- 
resentative of the mind, the morals, 
the social and political position of a 
nation, cannot certainly, be established 
in a day. It must win its way slow- 
ly through serious trial, many heavy, 
and sometimes—to all appearance— 
insurmountable obstacles, until it has 
so fixed itself upon the regards of the 
community, and become so thoroughly 
identified with the popular thought and 
sentiment, that, upon all subjects vital 
to the general welfare, it may unhesi- 
tatingly claim to “ speak with authority.” 
To secure an influence thus wide and 
undisputed, it must be understood at the 
beginning, that the periodical owes no 
allegiance to cliques, sects or parties, 
that it designs to be catholic and conser- 
vative, as fulfilling the only conditions 
whereby it may become representative. 

No other policy can command, or 
should deserve, the Le of the 
people, and upon such a policy the 
editors of RussELu’s Macazine have 
determined. They look with confidence 
tothe issue. Year after year, under the 
pressure of foreign insolence and out- 
rage, the Southern States have been 
drawing closer the bands of a common 
brotherhood, and developing in self-re- 
liance, energy, courage, and all the 
resources of independent nationaiity, 
they are rapidly aspiring to the station 


which God designed that they should 
occupy and adorn. 

Growing out of this development, a 
genuine taste for art and literature 
begins to display itself. Authors by 
profession are no longer wholly unre- 
cognized. The bread of wise council, 
thrown by thinking men upon the waters, 
is returning to them after “ many days.” 

The literary pioneers of the South— 
those who have been working “ with 
darkness compassed round,” may now 
hail the glimmer of a true light—faint, 
doubtful, struggling, but still broadening 
up towards the morning. To aid in the 
spread of intelligence and knowledge, 
to embody the thought and philosophy, 
the wit, wisdom, and genial taste of our 
section of the republic, is not, we trust, 
so ambitious a purpose as to be beyond 
the reach of steadfast and conscientious 
effort. 

With us, it is a work of love—no less 
than of patriotic duty. We shall not 
lightly or willingly abandon it. 


A brilliant superficiality is the charac- 
teristic of this age. Not that we would 
be understood as denying that scho- 
larship as comprehensive and profound 
as any that has ever existed or ma 
be attained by man, is to be met wit 
now as formerly; but we mean that 
of the thousands who pretend to scho- 
larship, there is probably but a frac- 
tion who, in view of any high and just 
standards, are able to make these pre- 
tensions good. As for mere amateur 
students, “their name is legion.” The 
thousand periodical publications of the 
day have placed it within the power of 
any one of ordinary capacity, to acquire 
an inkling of all science and learning, 
and furnish, we are free to say, in con- 
nection with synoptical compendiums 
and Encyclopedias, a standing tempta- 
tionto Charlatanism. Thus, the distinc- 
tion between the true scholar and the 

ple, is becoming daily less marked. 
ow often do we see in society, the 
flashy egotist, of ready tongue, and quick 
memory, take precedence of men of 
incomparably higher attainments, who 
are thus forced to tolerate a flood of 
jargon, the more revolting, from the air 
and manner with which it is accom- 
panied. A shallow Electicism reigns 
triumphant. Dogmatism of assertion is 








————— 
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all that is necessary to gain a man the 
reputation of being a philosopher. If 
the immense multiplication of books and 
periodicals has extended the circle of 
general information, there can be no 

uestion that it has fostered, in equal 

egree, the natural human propensity to 
arrogance and vanity. 

Every schoolboy who has studied 
Blair's Rhetoric, and Everett on Versifi- 
cation, claims to be as good a Rhet- 
orician, and Prosodist as his master. 
Gentlemen in trade, who subscribe to 
Putnam's Magazine, and really imagine 
that modest Monthly to be an authority 
in criticism, talk with glib confidence 
about the “old style novelists,” and 
the “melodramatic cleverness,” of Bul- 
wer Lytton, and other writers of that 
“school.” They will also inform you, 
that “Genius can no more produce 
an unworthy work than the Sun rise 
without shining,” and that Tennyson’s 
“Maud,” and Walter Scotys “Count 
Robert, of Paris,” are admirable art- 
products, and fair exponents of their 
authors’ ability. Even those who pos- 
sess leisure and opportunity, are not 
above this wretched second-hand pur- 
chase of opinion. Now, we submit, 
that Knowledge is not a shuffling retail 
pedier, disposing of her favors as Jews 
dispose of old clothes, hawking them 
about the streets and thoroughfares, and 
readily accessible to whomsoever may 
give he a moment’s attention, but a 
retiring goddess, to be worshipped in 
solitude and with painful and protracted 
vigils. Her requisitions are stern and 
unbending. The midnight lamp, the 
travail of the mind, somewhat even. of 
the bloom and buoyancy of health, she 
may justly demand ofher votaries. How 
then can your ee Joseph Surfaces 
expect to be regarded by the scholar as 
otherwise than quacks and pretenders, 
of the most insufferable class. Preten- 
sion is always, and per necessitatem ret, 
disgusting, but pretension in all matters 
appertaining to letters is doubly nause- 
ous, because of its effrontery. But, apart 
from literature, the languages, belles let- 
tres, etc., is it not demonstrable that even 
in the professions where the line of study 
is rigid and special, Quackery, gravely 
habited in black, with sententious speeth 
and solemn visage, imposes upon half 
the world, and jostles merit and honesty 
out of the way. 

Pycroft, in his sensible work upon 
“English Reading,” makes the follow- 
ing just remarks, apropos of this subject : 

“Supposing men born with minds 
literally a blank sheet of paper, and that 
these tablets were required to be laid 
open for the inspection of their neigh- 
bors, should we not find how little there 
was to be seen on topics with which 


individuals are su to be well 
acquainted, and how indistinctly and 
inaccurately, even that little is often 
inscribed. 

“Were the minds of many thus laid 
bare, all that at the moment remained 
for judgment would seem less the acqui- 
sitions of alife, than the desultory reading 
of an r. Oh! if the pale patient, 
blistered, bled, and reduced, could so 
read his physician ; if the client with his 
estate in chancery, could so pry into the 
narrow data on which his lawyer founds 
such broad conclusions—if those who 
dream of the unlimited powers of min- 
isterial sagacity, could so prove “ with 
what very little wisdom the world is 
governed,” many would agree that the 
goodness of Providence is in no way 
more remarkable than in this, that in the 
wise economy of creation, all disturbing 
causes are so nicely calculated and bal- 
anced, that busy man has even less 
power to do mischief than he imagines 
to do good.” 


In the pages of the old Charleston 
City Gazette, published upwards of a 
half century since, we find a curious 
letter from a French engineer, (Campe- 
nas,) directed to Napoleon, while he was 
general in chief of the army of Italy. It 
seems that the patriotic man of science, 
who lived in Paris, hailing the triumphs 
of “citizen” Buonaparte, with the en- 
thusiasm common at the time amo 
his countrymen, had racked his brains 
to discover some means by which the 
French should go on from conquest to 
conquest, with this difference only—that 
victory in future should be bloodless 
upon their part. Atlength, he fell upon 
a plan so profound in its conception, so 
grand in its detail, that we cannot help 
quoting the ingenious engineer’s words, 
which will do more justice to his mag- 
nificent idea than we could possibly do 
by 7 partial description of our own. 

“The only enemy,” (says he, address- 
ing Napoleon,) “ which remains for you 
to combat, is separated from us by the 
sea. Finish in the wise manner in which 
you have begun the work of a conti- 
nental peace, and then come and repose 

ourself awhile among us under your 
aurels. * * The artist who addresses 
you, filled with the most lively gratitude, 
will erect, if the means of execution be 
afforded him, a vast edifice, whence at 
the conclusion of his labors there will 
issue an erial vessel, capable of carry- 
ing up with you more than two hundred 
persons, and which may be directed to 
any point of the compass. You can thus 
without any danger, hover above the 
fleets of the enemy, and thunder ~ ag = 
them like a new Jupiter, merely by 
throwing perpendicularly downwards 
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fire-brands, made of a substance which 
will kindle only by contact and percus- 
sion at the end of its fall, but which it 
will be impossible to extinguish. * * 
The period of this enterprise—if my 
humble voice can be heard—is not far 
distant. A single campaign would be 
sufficient to realize the whole of m 
plan. * * Perhaps you may think it 
more prudent to begin at once, by forcing 
the British Cabinet to capitulate, which 
you miay easily do, as you will have it in 
your power to set fire to the city of Lon- 
don, or any other of the maritime towns 
of England.” 

It was fortunate for the “ fast anchored 
Island” that this stupendous scheme was 
not carried out, or where now would be 
the British name and glory? The Com- 
mander-in-chief, being a great genius, 
was of course an eminently practical 
man, and most probably threw cold 
water upon the scheme, or at any rate 
refused to throw money to the inventor, 
which was much the same thing. Sup- 
pose, however, that by some strange 
combination of circumstances, accident, 
chance discoveries, or whatever you 
please, such a design could have been 
successfully executed ; what a change it 
would have made in the aspect of affairs ! 
The picture of an awful and disastrous 
march through Russian snows—of a 

eat humiliation—an ignominious ex- 
ile—a brief return to better fortunes— 
the final overthrow—and the lingering 
death—all these would have found no 

ce in History, but instead of them, 
we should have before us—Napoleon 
flying comfortably through the “ upper 
air” with several score of his favorite 
friends, drinking coffee and playing at 
ecarte, while a body of experienced 
engineers and marksmen let fall their 
fiery missiles upon British ships or cities, 
totally unable to defend themselves, and 
in the last state of pone and terror. 
Further, we may imagine the “ Second 
Jupiter,” stepping to the edge of the bal- 

n, and turning his glass downward, 
exclaiming in a tone different from that 
he used at Waterloo.—“ Ha! les An- 


glais, les Anglais!” 


Turning over the s of a back 
number of the New York Crayon, (the 
ablest Art journal in the country)—we 
happened upon a review of Lewes’ life 
of Goethe, whose unusual originality 
and force of analysis, must rivet the 
attention of every cultivated reader. It 
will be observed that the author thinks 
most decidedly for himself. His views 
may not, perhaps, be considered ortho- 
dox, but we are not disposed to question 
them upon that account. Heterodoxy 
is not unfrequently the beginning of 
wisdom. 
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“ Genitally considered, Goethe would 
seem, in a measure, to have been rather 
baptized than immersed in the flesh— 
having drawn vigor of body and mental 
balance from his father ;—a happy dispo- 
sition and the rudimentary forms of a 
winged imagination from his mother :— 
a butter-fly love of woman and a col- 
lateral taste for the esthetics in dress 
from his ancestors. What an embryo- 
logical preparation and capital for a long 
and happy life—broad-set sails, with all 
but plethoric winds—needing no ortho- 
dox blessing to spin it out to the harmo- 
nious tenuity of an evening shadow—its 
two poles having vigorous root in heaven 
and earth. 

“ The youth of Goethe has no marked 
features of interest, save his great lin- 
guistic aptitudes, which bordered on 
abnormal precocity—too frequently the 
sure index of a defective growth. His 
filial relationship to his father was purely 
mechanical, and cerebrally cold ; and that 
to his mother—notwithstanding its juve- 
nile dash of spontaneity—was not mor- 
ally subordinate enough to give that 
maternal supremacy, so beneficial in its 
results, where not vitiated by incapacity. 
For his sister, Cornelia, his attachment, 
though strong, was not such as to leave 
any visible or permanent impression on 
his character or conduct. 

“It is only through the heart that we 
hold fellowship with our kindred—that 
we form manifold links of sympathy with 
our fellow men, in every stage of life, 
and form bonds of union with them, too 
strong to be broken by the material and 
moral vicissitudes to which we are ail 
so painfully subject in this world. 

“What a striking exemplification of 
this does Goethe give in his intercourse 
with other boys. With them he is heart- 
lessly fastidious, narrow and selfish— 
finically elective where he should be 
spontaneously liberal and general in his 
likings—unable to make up in intensity 
what he lacked in expansiveness. It is 
due to this that his world-life had but 
few more edifying ramifications than his 
family-life—that his experiences hung 
but upon a se ated few of the innu- 
merable and varied links in the great 
chain of human existence. Coiled up 
within his own regal individuality, and 
knit to a few stems of aristocracy, he 
was ignorant of the great, though ae 
souls of humanity, which spiritually 
throb in countless numbers through the 
intermingling substrata of humble life. 

“Into the deep, broad heart of Ger 
many, Goethe never fully entered, but 
into its intellect he not only penetrated 
thoroughly, but reigns there paramount. 

* * * * 


“Goethe would have been an organic 
master-piece of our race, if the spirit 
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impulses of his heart had been in fitting 
harmony with the broad, penetratin 
and brilliant qualities of "hie ami mind. i 
would have boon well for Mr. Lewes if 
he had fully recognized the greatness 
as being alone possible from the moral 
hymen of these two great factors of our 
nature. Failing to do so, his conception 
of Goethe’s greatness is feeble, frag- 
mentary, and imperfect, and leaves his 
neral estimate of him, however genial 
in its nature and spirit, very partial and 
unsatisfactory. 
® * * * 

“As a friend, Goethe, from a liberal 
point of view, isa blank, a mere ephe- 
meral spark, springing out of a dead 
mass of cold indifference, painfully appa- 
rent in the effort itself of his biographer 
to render him otherwise. To him, hu- 
manity was but a fragment, detached from 
tts infinite base, and solitarily hung up 
tn the narrowly exclusive temple of the 
tnt . 

“ As a lover, he is an amphibious ani- 
mal, with a cruel capacity of locomotion, 
but none for heart-anchorage, ingeni- 
ously covering the barrenness of his 
heart by the plenitude of his brain, and 
cleverly concealing the struggling cross- 
currents of his passions under the rich 
hues of an impulsive imagination. His 
intellect was a kind of amorous trap, 
into which he pressed the young, the 
innocent, and the beautful, coldly draw- 
ing out the perfume of their affections, 
using it, and then callously committing 
ittothe winds. Nothing but the engulph- 
ing surges of selfish passion could lead 
a man of serious studies, personal grav- 
ity, and of great social dignity, like 
Goethe, to embitter so many hearts, and 
to use all the forces of his versatile 
nature to entangle and win affections 
which he doomed to sudden death. How 
many an angel of purity has been swept 
away in the hurricane of passion by 
mistaking it for affection! Passion in 
Goethe supplanted love; poisoned his 
moral nature, and partially left him a 
stranger to the tender and _ mollify- 
ing influences of true social connec- 
tions.” 

An awful picture this is, but one upon 
es truth, or falsehood, we are not 

— to pronounce. In connection 
vit this subject, however, we wish to 
bring before our readers some remarks 
of Mr. DeQuincey upon Goethe’s intel- 
lectual position, embodying an opinion 
of that great man, which must cause a 
German to stand aghast. They occur 
at the close of a critique upon Coleridge: 

“ Both are now gone, Goethe and Col- 
eridge—both are honored by those who 
knew them, and by multitudes who did 
not. But the honors of Coleridge are 
perennial, and will annually grow more 
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verdant; whilst from those of Goethe 
every generation will see something fall 
away, until posterity will wonder at the 
subverted idol whose basis being hollow 
and unsound, will leave the worship of 
their fathers an enigma to their descend- 
ants.” 

He is safe whose prophesies stretch 
so far into the future—but we have such 
an abiding conviction—notwithstanding 
our profound veneration for Coleridge— 
that the above is a mere paradoxical 
dictum, that we would urge upon some 
one of our contributors, whose line of 
study may lead him in such a direction 
to favor us with an essay on this sub- 
ject. 

* * # Of all the fresh, genial, and 
delightful essayists of whom our litera- 
ture can boast, honest Kit North is 
surely the prince. His wisdom, and 
expansive benevolence are antithesised 
by the keenest wit, and the most effec- 
tive sarcasm—which last, however, 
always has a tincture of kindliness and 
good humor. 

He Says, somewhere in his “ Recrea- 
tions ” 

“ Byron’s exquisitely sensitive mod- 
esty was shocked by the sight of waltz- 
ing which he would not have suffered 
the Guiccioli, while she was in his keep- 
ing, to have indulged in, even with her 
own husband! !” 

Speaking of Byron, we are reminded 
of the solemn letter which his Lordship, 
when in Italy, received from his anxious 
and moral friend, Anacreon Moore: 

“ Beware, my dear Byron,” says the 
— Tommy, “beware of that 
unfide Shelley.” 

If Crocker’s exposé of the little Irish 
bard’s peccadilloes be one-tenth of it 
true, nothing certainly can surpass the 
absurdity of this sententious warning. 


* ® We find in one of our northern 
exchanges an article of considerable pre- 
tension upon what the author chooses to 
call the modern “fashionable school of 

try,” from which we quote the fol- 
owing: 

“ Who does not admire the clear sense 
and easy flow of Pope, the majestic ima- 
gination of Milton, the fire and passion 
of Byron, and the universal excellencies 
of Shakspeare? But with these, as witl 
most other classic English poets, the 
poetic element co-existed with such a 
clearness and directness of expression, 
that the dullest minds readily perceived 
= meaning, though they might not 

appreciate the beauty. The same sim- 
plicity appears to have been considered 
a ~— in sy —— ts of at 


But when — - admire 
the poets re ennyson 
Browning, the present ethere—1 find that the 
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difficulty of understanding their mean- 
ing destroys the pleasure I might other- 
wise derive from their beauties. Why 
are not poets now required to observe 
what has always heretofore been con- 
sidered necessary to excellence—clear- 
ness and simplicity ?” 

Not content with prefering a true 
charge against Browning, the author of 
this criticism, must needs bring a false 
one against “ Tennyson.” He says, 
“when I am called upon to admire the 
~ of the present age, Tennyson, &c., 

find that the difficulty of understand- 
ing their meaning destroys the pleasure 
I might otherwise derive from their beau- 
ties.” The man who must be “called 
upon,” to admire Tennyson, and whose 
appreciation of that exquisite t is 
not spontaneous and hearty, and above 
all critical dicta, had better not write 
about poetry at all; besides, it is absurd 
to affirm that an author’s faults “ destroy 
the pleasure derivable from his beauties.” 
It is impossible to be at the same time, 
musical and rugged, vigorous and ob- 
scure ; i, e. beauty of thought or style, 
possesses entity, wholeness, and inas- 
much as it stands by itself, should engage 
our admiration no matter how execrable 
that may be, which precedes, or follows 
it; or rather, the beauty is the more 
remarkable, which appears in the midst 
of what is crude or forced, or incom- 
prehensible. But to return to the ques- 
tion of Tennyson’s obscurity. Is there 

und for the charge? We reply that 
if search had been made among the 
vast body of English Poets (that “ cloud 
of witnesses” to the resources of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, and language) from 
Chaucer downward, this caviller could 
not have selected an author whose 
writings are more distinguished for 
consistent, unvarying, wonderful clear- 
ness—clearness of design, diction, ima- 
gination, metaphor, and allusion—than 
Alfred Tennyson. Even in “ In Memo- 
riam,” where the thought often sounds 
the depths of remote metaphysics, and 
gathers up, and reasons upon the most 
intricate clues of philosophy and spec- 
ulation, there is not a stanza, hardly 
a line that could have been made 
more lucid, or which—{the character 
of the subject being taken into proper 
account,] any reader of ordinary re- 
flective and appreciative powers, may 
not readily understand. Upon those 
extraordinary readers, who undertake 
to be critical on the mere strength of 
audacious obtuseness, everything which 
constitues high poetical excellence is 
thrown away, and when such persons 
talk about “the majestic imagination 
of Milton,” and the “universal genius 
of Shakspere,” it is ten to one, they are 
only repeating a sort of orthodox formula 
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of admiration, counting the beads, so to 
speak, of a faith without knowledge, 
and in simple obedience to the requisi- 
tions of conventional taste. 


* * * In nothing which relates 
to literature is the superiority of the 
present to former times more apparent 
than in the wonderful advance displayed 
in the character and purposes of criti- 
cism. What was once an expression of 
erratic and vague opinion, of inappli- 
cable classical rules, or of mere individ- 
ual taste, supported by neither rule, nor 
reason, has now been elaborated into a 
science of comprehensive inductions and 
profound analysis. Works of fiction are 
no longer viewed as ephemera, where- 
with to relieve the monotony of a sum- 
mer’s noon, or a winter’s evening by the 
fire, but as productions which, if wor- 
thily wrought out, demand for their due 
appreciation, a certain portion of the 
care and study, originally employed in 
their conception. Thus, the criticism 
devoted to belles lettres—has been steadily 
gathering vigor, and moulding itself into 
a concrete system—a complete special- 
ity, as decisive in its requisitions as the 
demands of any of the departments of 
creative art. Look at the critiques upon 
Shakspere alone. Compare the loose 
dogmatism of Johnson and Pope, with 
the annotations of Coleridge, and the 
Lectures of Mr. Hudson. The former 
seemed to have played with Shakspere 
in an easy nonchalant way, to have dis- 
cussed his claims “ with the walnuts and 
the wine” after dinner, and to have 
regarded him with some contempt as 
an uncultured genius who ignored the 
unities ; but we picture the latter ap- 
proaching the subject with reverence, 
devoting years of meditation to a single 
play, and then throwing out their re- 
marks—as Mr. Hudson expresses it— 
“rather as suggestions, than as settled 
convictions.” 

Johnson actually prefixes to Macbeth, 
an apology for Shakspere’s “ Magic.” 
“ A poet,” says the wise Lexicographer, 
“ who should zow make the whole action 
of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, 
and produce the chief events by the assis- 
tance of supernatural agents, would be 
censurad as transgressing the bounds of 
probability, be banished from the theatre 
to the nursery, and condemned to write 
fairy tales instead of tragedies.” It is 
evident that a critic who should now 
publish such appalling nonsense as this, 
would be censured as utterly incompe- 
tent, and removed from the seat of judg- 
ment to the cucking-stool. 

The “magic” of Shakspeare, as dis- 

layed in the creation of the Weird 
isters, is somewhat more justly com- 
prehended by Mr. Hudson. “They (the 
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Sisters) are the very purity of sin incar- 
nate ; the vestal virgins, so to speak, of 
hell; radiant with a sort of inverted 
holiness ; fearful anomalies in body and 
soul, in whom everything seems re- 
versed: whose elevation is downwards ; 
whose duty is sin; whose religion is 
wickedness ; and the law of whose being 
is the violation of law.” These two 
paragraphs are sufficient to show how 
great is the difference between the critical 
canons of Johnson’s time, and those of 
our own. No one will pretend that the 
author, whom we have just quoted, is 
possessed of the comprehensive natural 
endowments of Dr. Johnson, and the 
reason of the tormer’s nny in crit- 
ical acumen is clearly the result of the 
general enlightenment upon this subject, 
which we owe to the study and right 
appreciation of criticism as a science. 


* How tame and spiritless are the 
social re-wnions of our day compared 
to those so graphically pictured in the 
“Spectator,” or in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. 

Petit soupers are, it is true, still com- 
mon enough and if an extraordinary 
passion for oysters and champagne could 
stand in the place of wit, and learning, 
and “brilliant fence” of argument, and 
rare communion of intellectual brother- 
hood, then could there be no cause for 
regret—no opportunity for odious com- 
parisons.” The era of clubs and taverns 
has passed by. Our matrons would look 
with horror upon those smoky dens of 
learning and license ; our dinner parties 
are frigidly ceremonious, and uncom- 
fortable. Exiquette, and the modern 
dress coat would be enough to murder 
the geniality even of that Prince of 
conversationalists—Asmodeus himself. 
While upon this topic, we must not 
omit to quote from a “leader” in one 
of last year’s London Quarterly’s, this 
“leader” being an article of superior 
merit entitled ‘“ Table Talk.” 

“Tt would be unpardonable to omit 
mentioning the Table Talk of the an- 
cients. In fact, it was one of the points 
in which they had an advantage over 
us; for though they were less domestic, 
they were more social. The absence 
of printing imparted to their conver- 
sation the same superior importance 
which it gave to their oratory. A mod- 
ern philosopher lives like a hermit, and 
publishes in quarto; the ancient one 
carried his philosophy about with him 
and propagated it in the market =e 
in shops, and at suppers. The Table 
Talk of an age was its wisdom. The 
whole state experienced the effect of oral 
teaching through all the veins of its 
moral being. From the lips of the rever- 
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end seniors of the state, the Roman 
youth learned what reading alone could 
never have taught him. “Hii first step 
from home was to the house of the 
statesman or orator, by whom he was 
generally initiated into the duties of life, 
and in whom he was to see the living 
image of that which a book can but 
faintly reflect. Cicero appears to have 
thought that his own hilarity at the ban- 
quets of his political friends was really 
a public service at periods of public des- 
pondency. We cannot but profoundl 
regret that the ‘ Liber Jocularis,’ or col- 
lection of his jokes made by Tiro, has 
not been preserved ; for he was as thor- 
ough a table-talker as Socrates himself, 
and his mots preserved in Plutarch, 
Quintilian, and Macrobius, show that 
with Burke’s eloquence he combined 
Canning’s wit.” 

After a discussion of the merits of 
Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia” of Socrates, 
and an allusion to other collections of 
“Table Talk” tobe found in Atheneeus, 
Macrobius, Plutarch, and Aulus Gellius, 
the essayist goes on to say: 

“In these old store-houses we shall 
find more than one Jon-mot, which now 
adorns the brazen front of the plagiary. 
There are few better sayings attributed 
to Foote than his reply to Lord Stor- 
mont, who was boasting the great age 
of the wine which, in his parsimony, he 
had caused to be served in extremely 
small glasses,—‘It is very little of its 
age.’ Yet this identical! witticism is in 
Athenzeus, where it is assigned to one 
Gnatheena whose jokes were better than 
her character. Cicero relates that Nasica 
called upon Ennius, and was told by the 
servant that he was out. Shortly after- 
wards Ennius returned the visit, when 
Nasica exclaimed, from within, that he 
was not at home. ‘ What,’ replied En- 
nius, ‘do not I know your own voice?’ 
‘You are an impudent fellow,’ retorted 
Nasica;’ when your servant told me 
that you were not at home, I believed 
her, but you will not believe me though 
I tell you so myself. This, in modern 
jest-books, is said to have passed be- 
tween Quin and Foote. Wit, like gold, 
is circulated sometimes with one headon 
it, and sometimes with another, accord- 
ing to the potentates who rule its realm. 
Few situations are more trying than to 
sit at dinner and hear a raconteur telling 
‘the capital thing said by Louis XIV,’ to 
so-and-so, with a distinct recollection 
that the same thing was said by Augus- 
tus to a provincial. You cannot quote 
Macrobius without the imputation of 
pedantry even if you were capable of 
the cruelty ; and you grin pleasant appro- 
bation with the consciousness that you 
are a hypocrite.” 
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Lectures on the British Poets. By Prof. 
Henry Reed, author of “ English HMis- 
tory,” “ English Literature,” $c.” (Parry 
§ McMillan, Philadelphia.) 

The system of collegiate instruction 
in the United States has always appeared 
to us deficient, because of the minor and 
subordinate position invariably given to 
the department of English Belles Lettres. 
In our southern colleges this important 
branch of study is utterly neglected, un- 
less we carry our liberality so far as to 
concede that a very superficial study of 
Blair and Kames, (the one an unphilo- 
sophical rhetorician, and the other in the 
full noon of the profounder principles of 
such writers as Coleridge, the Schlegles 
and DeQuincy—an essentially unreli- 
able critic,) is all that is needed to afford 
to the student an insight into the beauties 
of the English literature and language. 

There is scarcely an institution of 
learning amongst us,which cannot boast 
of a Professor of Metaphysics or Politi- 
cal Economy; specialities, and those 
ready to expound them, we find in 
abundance, always excepting the speci- 
ality of our own literature, the noblest 
and most comprehensive in the world. 
The office of developing this, of analyz- 
ing and setting in clear order the riches 
of its genius and feeling, its thought and 
its philosophy, is not unfrequently ap- 
pended to the duties of some other Pro- 
fessorship—annotated, as it were, upon 
the main text of the (so-called) cardinal 
branches which complete the sum of 
modern “ liberal education !” 

Now, such a system would be simply 
absurd, did it not unfortunately Prom. 
with it the basest ingratitude to our own 
authors, and in addition, the exposure 
of that conventional complacency which 
is satisfied with the collegiate fiction 
known as the “ acquisition of a taste for 
the classics!” 

No one, we trust, will so misappre- 
hend our meaning, as to impute to us 
the presumption of undervaluing those 
classical attainments recommended by 
the wisdom of all enlightened times; 
but we dispute the propriety, the justice, 
or even the expediency, of sacrificin, 
English literature to that of Greece an 


me. 
That such a course is short-sighted 
and unnecessary—that there is no real 


antagonism between ancient and modern 
literature—that the man unfamiliar with 
the one cannot be a master of the other— 
that all Art, especially art founded upon 
processes of the imagination, has its 
common root deep in our common 
human nature, is cyclical and not par- 
tial, harmonious and not fragmentary, 
would seem to be a self-evident truth; 
and yet the “learned Thebans” consti- 
tuting our college faculties are eternally 
inculcating by inference, if not by posi- 
tive precept, an absolute and undivided 
attention to the classics. And what is 
the result ? 

As we refuse to foster in our youth a 
taste for letters, by introducing them 
primarily to the authors of their own 
tongue and race, we build up between 
them and the delights of intellectual 
appreciation, that barrier of impatience 
and aversion which generally accom- 

anies the task of mastering a dead 
anguage, before the student has dreamed 
of the advantages of learning itself, the 
rich compensations to heart, soul and 
reason, which follow the effort to assimi- 
late the thought, or to grasp the wisdom 
of the teachers, “‘ whose immortal coun- 
tenances look out upon us from books.” 
Thus to many (how many!) the coll 
course is a tedious revolution around a 
fixed centre of formalism. There is 
little provocation to the exercise of 
original reflection to the development ot 
any of the higher faculties of analysis, 
judgment or imagination, and the stu- 
dent finally graduates either a dry, tech- 
nical plodder, incapable of rising above 
details, or (and this is the more common 
case) he is a mere smatterer, whose in- 
formation is eclectic only in its crude 
variety. 

If what we have stated be true—if it 
even approximate the truth—the system 
referred to imperatively demands reform. 

Beginning from the period when the 
mind has attained to a normal capacity 
of receiving instruction, let the founda- 
tion of Catholic literary tastes be laid 
in a reverence for the productions of 
our “English undefiled.” Thence, a 


superstructure of knowledge shall arise, 
lasting, solid and liberal. In doing 
homage to ZEschylus, we shall not forget 
that a“ greaterthan Z’schylus is here” — 
here close beside us, and appealing to 
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the profoundest sympathies of man, in 
the accents of our “mother tongue.” 
The majesty and the terror of Orestes 
may not blind us to the pathos of Lear. 
% * * * 6 * 
We have been led into this train of 
remark by the recent contribution of 
three important works to the literature, 
and more particularly the educational 
resources of the country, by the late 
Professor Henry Reed, of Philadelphia. 
These consist of—lst. A series of gene- 
ral Lectures upon the whole body of 
English Literature. 2d. Lectures on 
English History, as illustrated by Shak- 
speare ; and 3d. Lectures upon the British 
'oets, in which are included an elaborate 
Essay on the English Sonnet, and a 
Critique on the Writings of Hartley 
Coleridge. Itis to this last work that 
we desire to solicit the reader’s atten- 
tion. A production so clear in style, so 
just in taste, and so philosophical in its 
"ene conclusions, ought at once to 
made a text-book in all of our literary 
institutions. Instead of the unmeaning, 
commonplace and bald generalizing of 
many of the authors now used as stand- 
ards of correct judgment, Mr. Reed 
goes to the heart of his subject, and, 
standing upon incontrovertible first prin- 
ciples, has succeeded in evolving a sys- 
tem of criticism, depending on analysis, 
which is reliable, thoughtful, apprecia- 
tive, and pre-eminently lucid.and direct. 
His lectures, though possessing large 
elements of popularity, are still always 
philosophical. They do not, of course, 
claim to be profound, but nevertheless 
the author’s perceptions are so keen and 
active, so delicately alive to the beauti- 
ful and the true, that not unfrequently 
we meet with remarks embodied in lan- 
guage of the utmost simplicity, which 
surprise us by their depth and vigor. 
But the chief value of these volumes 
lies in their systematic, earnest, consci- 
entious protest against that materialism 
which, in one shape or another, covertly 
implied or boldly expressed, is the chief 
curse of our age. It has been main- 
tained, and maintained publicly, by men 
whose dogmatism on the subject is 
worse than folly, that the necessity of 
the times—especially at the South—is 
practical improvement—that from this 
practical improvement, when it has 
reached a certain stage of progress, art 
and literature are sure to spring. When 
the whole land is girdled with railroads, 
and every available stream shall have 
been made to contribute its quantum of 
water-power to the operations of manu- 
facturing establishments, THEN we shall 
be in a condition to originate, and foster 
a native literature; that is, after the 
spirit of material progress has become 
strengthened, intensified, ineradicable, 
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spiritual and intellectual expansion will 
surely commence! “As the twig is 
bent, so will the tree grow,” we have 
hitherto considered a wise proverb. It 
is necessary now to modify the opinion! 
Let us, however, see what Mr. Reed 
has to say*to the utilitarians. 

“ We live” (he observes) “in an age 
whose favorite question is “What is the 
use?’ The inquiry is a rational one, 
and equally rational is the conclusion, 
that what is useless is contemptible. 
But the notion of utility is very various, 
and we must be cautious that we are not 
condemning by a false standard. Inthe 
common business transactions of the 
world, men are very careful as to the 
weights and measures they are dealing 
with, * * * * Now, when wereturn 
from the world of trade, to the inner world 
of moral and intellectual operations, you 
will see men weighing and measurin 
out their judgments and sentiments wit 
all the confidence of logical deduction 
from their premises, not dreaming that 
often in those premises lies the fallacy 
of a false balance, and a crooked rule. 

“Thus, things are judged by standards 
never meant for them—a process as 
senseless as if one sought to measure 
by a balance, or weigh by a foot rule. * 
* * Ofcourse, the moment you begin 
to apply to any one thing the standard 
proper to another, then comes error, 
with confusion on confusion. Especially 
is this the case with regard to literature, 
and most of all to the higher departments 
of imaginative composition. 

“The question to be discussed, in its 
most striking form, comes directly to 
this: “What is the use of Poetry?” 
Now, when a question of this sort is 
made, the answer must depend ve 
much upon the temper and tone in whic 
it is propounded. If it comes with a 
self-sufficient defiance of reply, with that 
scornful materialism which recognizes 
no standard of value but what affects 
the outward man, then the question, 
like Pilate’s, had better remain unan- 
swered; for, the very faculties to be ad- 
dressed are torpid or dead, no more able 
to take cognizance of the loftier aims of 
literature than the deaf to delight in 
music, or the blind in colors.” P- 26, 
vol. 1. * * * 

* #* “Let us observe what is 
the mode of thinking prevalent in the 
estimate of poetical composition. I do 
not mean opinions expressed in the 
shape of deliberately formed propositions, 
but a state of opinion which, while rarely 
venturing on such expressions, will yet 
betray itself in numberless indirect forms 
equally significant. If any one will be 
at the trouble of observing these, he can 
scarcely fail to perceive signs of alow ap- 
preciation of the imaginative department 
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of literature, whether considered in com- 
parison, or positively. 

“Tt is betrayed either by absolute ne- 

ect, or by what is far more injurious, 

ause more plausible and offensive— 
the habit of alluding to poetry as a mere 
matter of sentimental recreation, or, at 
best, a species of elegant trifling, conge- 
nial to effeminacy, or immaturity of mind, 
rather than to the robust and manly ener- 
gy of a ripened intellect.” 
ow these popular sotticisms origina- 

ted, and the plain refutation of them, are 
next discussed with Mr. Reed’s usual 
force of argument and clearness of illus- 
tration. He shows that a conception of 
what Poetry really is, has never dawned 
upon the masses ; that they are continu- 

ly confounding newspaper doggerel 
with the inspirations of the “divine af- 
flatus,” mistaking the judgments of a 
dull, partial, and misty sensualism for 
the dictates of the highest reason. But, 
here we must pause. We have not the 
leisure to follow our author. These ex- 
tracts, brief and imperfect as they neces- 
sarily are, show, throughout, a breadth of 
view and justness of appreciation which 
it would be difficult to commend too 
highly. In an estimate of the tone and 
character of Mr. Reed’s mind, we would 
say that an exquisite geniality, a marvel- 
ous quickness of sympathy, constitute 
its crowning excellence. He has thrown 
his whole soul into all that he has writ- 
ten, never advancing an argument for 
the purpose ofeffect, but reverencing the 
truth for thetruth’s sake, and ever care- 
ful to examine the grounds of his con- 
clusions, he has elaborated a body of criti- 
cal opinions, well illustrated, closely rea- 
soned, and atthe same time instinct with 
the purest enthusiasm and love of art. 


Art and Nature, at Home and Abroad. 
By Geo.W. Thornbury, author of “ Mon- 
archs of the Main,” “ Shakespere’s Eng- 
land:” 2 vols. Hurst § Blackett, London. 

This is a book full of gorgeous word- 
painting, of pleasant philosophising, and 
of rich and graceful poetic thought. 

The author, every page of whose writ- 
ings proves him to be an artist of health- 
ful and quick perception, says in the 
Preface: 

“The following chapters are the result 
of notes made on the back of my pass- 
port during many of my tramping-artist 
tours. 

“For a few, I went no further than a 
Cheapside walk, or a turn under the 
shadow of the great, black dome, where 
the breeze blows so freshly even in the 

” 


dog-days. 
We oe in these brief sentences an 
outline of the scope of the work. 
Wherever, in human character, in the 
scenes of nature, or the creations of 
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art-power, there came to the author’s 
observation things salient or pathetic, 
picturesque, humorous, or poetical, 
immediately he took care to record his 
impressions, warm and life-like as such 
impressions naturally were, and these 
rounded and filled out by after-study, 
have resulted in some of the most genial 
essays in the language, sketchy, with- 
out being superficial, mi¢eellaneous, and 
yet possessing a certain unity of their 
own. 

Mr. Thornbury’s style is glowing and 
vigorous; sometimes too redundant and 
lavish in rhetorical display, but always 
manly, harmonious, and English. But 
we must permit the author to speak for 
himself. The following is from a chap- 
ter on “the poetry of London:” 

“What! poetry in London? Yes! 
poetry in London, brimming over, good 
measure; a poetry deeper than that ot 
modern Rome, fuller than that of old 
Athens. 

“Where to begin? aye, that ’s it; 
where to begin, and then, where to end? 
eternal difficulty of writers! 

“Do you know a city, reader, with 
miles, thousands of miles of streets, 
with houses, huge blocks of brute mat- 
ter, pierced with holes—no more, as far 
as regards any hidden laws of beauty— 
yet at twilight toning down into gran- 
deur, and at midnight massing into 
mountains of black marble, with a monot- 
onous splendor of repetition worthy of 
Hades, and not to be matched this side of 
purgatory. 

“For buttresses of shadow, and rank 
and file of collossal darkness veiling life, 
is there anything to equal London at 
night ? 

“Tt may be ruin—it may be dead em- 
pire—but there it is, eluding the eye, 
mocking the sense, and filling the brain 
with a repetition which is incontestably 
sublime. 

“Talk of Paris, with its glittering 
whiteness, its fountain squares, its col- 
umns and arches, its monster domes, its 
swift, narrow river, chained and subju- 
gated with bridges, its stainless, sapphire 
air, and light, laughing, restless crowds; 
what is that to London on a bright 
March, blustering day, with its million 
chimneys, each one with its own banner 
of white smoke, its torrent rush of end- 
less throngs, rough and tumultuous, and 
its great canopy of vapor, fire-veined, now 
sun-smitten, now driven up in tem 
heaps, now thinning, and growing g 
Jied with light.” p. 3, vol. 1st. 

The reader cannot fail to note the sen- 
suous richness of the language itali- 
cised. Onlya pores, whose “soul was 
steeped in the luxury of all bright hues,” 


. 


or was sensitively alive to grand con- 
trasts, could have written thus. 


As 
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exemplifying powers of a different kind, 
we quote from an article on “English 
and French Manners ”— 

“T never saw the English supercilious 
stare to more perfection than once at 
Padua. I was nearly last at the table 
@hote, and was Dae ee opposite to a 
— of four—an English bride, her hus- 

nd, and two friends; one, I should 
say, a barrister; the other an officer, 
though not in uniform. The latter icily 
ordered expensive wines, iced them 
with care, and drank them with iced 
indifference. I, finding wines exhorbi- 
tantly dear, contented myself with a bot- 
tle of vin ordinaire. This forbearance, 
I suppose, arrested my friend’s atten- 
tion. He eyed me from head to foot 
with such an air as a Duke de Mille- 
fleurs would have assumed towards the 
meanest serf in his stables; but my re- 
venge was at hand. 

“On watching the group, I discovered 
that the last act of a genteel comedy was 
vlaying. The lady was evidently an old 
love of the captain. I could see that 
by his scowl, and the sneering aversion 
with which he regarded the handsome, 
debonair, white-toothed, smiling hus- 
band. The lady was coquette enough 
to enjoy the scene, and yet a little afraid 
of what might happen. The barrister 
was peace-making, prudent, arbitrary— 
but still of the lover's party, and a cold 
despiser of the handsome husband; qur- 
etly attentive to the lady, and cold to her 
companion. The husband was perfectly 
uneasy, desirous to be friendly, depre- 
cating and loud-voiced; afraid to appear 
alarmed, and yet indignant at the voice 
and manner of his old rival. The cap- 
tain hated his opponent—hated his glos- 
sy hair, and red and white face, and 
bright teeth, and curled whiskers; 
hated his bad jokes, and bantering man- 
ner. * # * # # Personalities and 
recriminations soon followed. The lady 
turned from one speaker to another, pale 
and flushed, smiling or sarcastic. * * 
What torture they all suffered; and I 
left them in it, to go out and think of 
Shakspere. 

“In the rough old times, the two 
would have grappled at the third word, 
and burst, at once, into open, armed 
enmity. In this Christian age they 
stabbed each other with poisoned words, 
and smiled, and muffled up the wounds, 
entering their number and their depth in 
a secret, dark tablet of their minds. 

“This is an age when men have 

wn too prudent, and too Christian to 
fight duels, but not too Christian to lie 
away a woman’s fame, and a friend’s 
honour; too Christian to prove their 
words life to life; but not too Chris- 
tian to swindle, and seduce, and cheat, 
and sneer, and slander. 
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“ Out on this safe sort of Christianity ; 
that is, Christian when the pistol touches 
tneir teeth, but atheistic when the repu- 
tation is to be spoiled, and vitriol thrown 
over the stainless ermine of a virgin 
name. Better than Tuts, the snap of 
fire, and the quick death-sting of the bul- 
let that never hits but once.” p. 99, 
vol. 1st. 

These extracts are but fair specimens 
of Mr. Thornbury’s talent, and of the 
exceedingly graphic manner in which 
his views are embodied and enforced. 
His book is delicious after-dinner read- 
ing, and taken with the accompaniment 
of a mellow Havanna, (alas! that mel- 
low Havannas are “so few and far be- 
tween!”) and a glass or two of old 
Amontillado, will, we warrant, prove a 
sovereign cure for ennui, heart-ache, 
and general intellectual prostration. 


The Fraserran Papers, by the late Wm. 
Maginn, L. L. D., annotated with a Life 
of the author. By R. Shelton MacKen- 
zie, D.C. L. Redfield, New York. 

Never, perhaps, has there lived a wri- 
ter of such varied genius, as that un- 
questionably possessed by Dr. Maginn, 
who so squandered the resources of his 
mind and learning, leaving finally, to 
borrow his own language, so many 
“quibbles, and clenches, macaronic 
verses, whimsical parodies, odd rhymes, 
sutures and mock-poetry of all kinds, 
with elaborate discussions upon aorists, 
paulo-past futuras, dialects and doch- 
maics,” at the expense of the permanent 
reputation to be secured only by some 
work, consistent, original, and sustained, 
for the preparation of which the Doctor 
was endowed with every necessary fa- 
culty, innate and acquired. The con- 
tents of the volume before us fully illus- 
trate our opinion. All of these, espe- 
cially the inquiry “did Hannibal know 
the use of gunpowder,” are exceedingly 
clevér jeus desprits, sparkling with wit, 
and adorned with various learning, but 
so loaded with contemporary and local 
allusions, as not (even with the editorial 
notes) to be clearly comprehensible at 
the present day. Of course we except 
the thoughtful and suggestive essay 
upon the character of Hamlet, which, 
as the editor informs us, belongs proper- 
ly to Maginn’s “Shakesperian papers.” 

These papers, together with the “‘ Ho- 
meric Ballads,” are destined to perpe- 
tuate their author’s reputation, and 
these alone. 

Almost everything else that he has 
written is in one way or another, ephe- 
meral, and carries with it the seeds of 
its own destruction. 

And yet even in his squibs and lam- 
poons, prepared avowedly for mere tem- 
porary or party purposes, the wealth of 
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illustration and grace of diction are fre- 
quently inimitable. 

e main point of interest, in the 
volume particularly under review, is, 
we think, Maginn’s biography. This is 
composed elaborately, and with great 
spirit. We cannot regard it as philoso- 
phical, or impartial, but few lives are 
more entertaining, or can show a larger 
mass of recherche and really valuable 
information. 

It is worth all of Maginn’s “ Frase- 
rian Papers” put together, and should 
certainly commend the work to general 
patronage. 


The House by the Sea. A Poem by 
Buchanan Read. Parry § 
McMillan, Philadelphia. 

The New Pastoral. By Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read. Parry § McMillan, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Sylvia, or The Last Shepherd; An 
Eclogue, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Buchanan Read. Parry § McMillan, 
Philadelphia. 

Among the younger Poets of the coun- 
try who have won reputation, Mr. Read 
is particularly distinguished for wealth 
and beauty of fancy, an artist’s passion 
for Nature, and a vein of touching and 

thetic sentiment, which in some of 

is minor poems, such for instance as 
the lyric beginning “ Some things love 
me,” has found expression in language of 
singular sweetness, grace, and harmony. 

His general style and tone of feeling 
are subdued and equable, with nothing, 
however, of monotony, far less of tame- 
ness, or dearth of inventive fluency. 
All that he has written is the offspring 
of a susceptible, and high-toned intel- 
lect, upon which the heart, and the sen- 
sibilities are duly permitted to re-act, 
and whose results, if they display less 
of the cold coherency of Art than the 
works of some among his contempora- 
ries, are far more direct in their appeal 
to the finer instincts of the soul, and the 
affections. His pure and delicate ge- 
nius seems to have received but little 
aid from scholastic attainment, and there 
is about his poems less of the classical 
force and impress than is usual in the 
poetical contributions of this age. But 
what is lost in correctness is gained in 
ease, and direct spontaneity of feeling. 
And thus Mr. Read is one of the most 
natural, healthful, and popular of our 
poets. His works are universally appre- 
ciable. They are not addressed to any 
special class, or clique. They are neither 
elaborately learned, nor sublimely tran- 
scendental, but appeal to the common 
heart of men, to the intelligence and 
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insight of the least ambitious reader, as 
well as to the dilettanti critic, and the 
fastidious scholar. 

Such being the qualifications of Mr. 
Read’s Muse we are not surprised that 
her genial inspirations have been favor- 
ed with a warm and ample recognition 
on both sides of the Atlantic. © 

The North British Review first called 
the attention of the public in Great Bri- 
tain to Mr. Read’s poetry by a long, and 
highly laudatory notice of his first volume 
published in Philadelphia in 1853. The 
critique was an able one, but we fear 
that its effect in this country was partly 
nullified by the Reviewer's injurious, 
and uncalled-for comparison between 
Read and Longfellow. The Jatter was 
absurdly underrated, and in terms al- 
most of abuse, while there can be no 
question that in the zeal of partisanship 
the former was elevated to a position 
scarcely his due.* 

The dictum of no critic in the world 
could establish the superiority of the 
“Closing Scene” (exquisitely graphic 
and beautiful as that poem undoubtedly 
is) to Gray’s a “Elegy,” and the 
attempt was in very bad taste, and must 
have been so considered by Mr. Read 
himself. We wonder when critics will 
learn the simple lesson that overpraise 
is worse than the most virulent depre- 
ciation. We always suspect the re- 
viewer of being a charlatan who deals 
wholly in superlatives. 

If our author’s characteristics of mind 
and style are such as we have described 
them, it is evident that in the choice of 
a subject like that developed in “The 
House by the Sea,” he exhibits a re- 
markable want of self-knowledge. Mr. 
Read is at home in the autumn wood- 
lands, among the “stout harvesters, 
tossing the grain ;” in the quiet of lowly 
hamlets, and the interpretations of house- 
hold sorrows and affections. But the 
“House by the Sea” is a tale of terror, 
and mystery, and witchcraft. It deals 
with dark passions, and supernatural 
pnenomena and is painfully forced, and 
melodramatic. We cannot help think- 
ing that the first part is very much of a 
failure. The very metre—or melange 
of metres which he has chosen, seems 
to us unfortunate. 

This poem continually offends us by 
abrupt transitions, and a rhythm often 
forced, and J wholly false, and 
indefensible. Who can make anything 
of such lines as: 

“ While the thought of pain which sha- 
dowed her brow, 

Said, Roland! ah! Roland! thou lovest 
me not now.” —p. 55. 





* It turns out t: at this critique was written by Mr. Coventry Patmore, the author of the two strange 
entitled “‘ The Betrothal,” and “ The Espousal,” republished in this Messrs. Ticknor 
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“The monk bent soothingly over her 
form. 

And said, be calm my child, it is only 
the storm.”—p. 75. 

“Though I die it shall vanish!” the des- 
petate man cried.”—>p. 78. 


“Oh! ho! I'll be bound 

That you thought I was drowned 

Because I plunged overboard into the 
dark.” —p. 110. 


If anything is more dismally flat than 
this last’ flat line it is the usual charac- 
ter of the poetry which adorns the pages 
of the New York “ maga.” 

The second part of the “‘ House by the 
Sea” is superior to the first, and goes 
far towards redeeming the work from 
the charge of insipidity in the midst of 
the extravagant, and the dizarre. It is 
full of passages of real vigor, and strik- 
ing description, and every now and then 
the reader is charmed with a return, on 
the author’s part, to his old delightful 
touches of pathos, and heart-music. The 
following extracts commend themselves: 


Still humming a scrap of maniac tune 
The maiden stood like frenzied May, 
At the close of her last sweet day, 
Casting all her blossoms away 
Into the burning lap of June! 
Pe herselfof every flower, 
She shed them all, a fiery shower, 
Over the lady, till she was bright 
As a statue decked with lamps at night ; 
Those little lamps of various hue, 
Scarlet, purple, green, and blue, 
Which in myriads star the dark 
In a royal festive park.” 
* * * * # 
“The Lady shone as gorgeous and gay, 
As if she were decked tor a Queen ot 
May 
dn a fiery tropic far away.” 
»  * *® #*# *# 
“ The Lady’s fingers, like swift wings, 
Over the flashing cordage stirred, 
Till music like an answering bird, 
ly leaped from out the strings. 
Round and round the cadence flew, 
Sailing aloft, and dropping low, 
Now soaring with the wild-sea mew, 
Flushing its breast in the sunset glow, 
Then slowly dropping down the air, 
Wailing with a wild despair.” 


“ But still he labored—and a form divine, 
Such as an angel clothed in sunshine 


hath, 
Glimmered before him, walking on the 
brine— 


Slow leading shoreward ina golden path.” 


We might quote many other passages 
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superior even to these, but still the re- 
sult of the poem asa whole is unpleasing, 
and we trust that Mr. Reed will not be 
again decoyed by the general smooth 
laudation of the critics into any such 
dark, and morbid vein of invention (at 
war with the very spirit of his genius 
and endowments) as that to which “the 
House by the Sea” owes its origin. 
The transition to “The New Pasto- 
ral” from the gloom and magic of the 
preceding poem, is like the sudden emer- 
gence into a fresh spring morning after 
a night of horrible dreams. This is the 
longest of Mr. Read’s productions, and 
to our mind the most charming. Itisa 
simple story of country life, whose faith- 
fulness of description, and idylic grace, 
and sweetness, have been rarely sur- 
passed ; and are likely to survive a hun- 
dred phantasmagoric crudities like “The 
House by the Sea.” It is in the true 
sense of the term an American poem, and 
should have taught the ecstatic critics 
of ‘“ Hiawatha” that they were publish- 
ing very great nonsense when they 
termed that laborious, and excellent voca- 
— of Indian names, an American 


We have room but for a single quota- 
tion from the “‘ New Pastoral,” but that 
we are sure will be quite sufficient to 
convince our readers that we have not 
been indulging in vain panegyric: 


“ Now bloom the orehards, and the noisy 


es 

Sing like a wind among the snowy limbs ; 

The occupants of neighboring garden 
hives 

Are there in full communities to mine 

The odorous E] Dorado; and the wasp, 

Dropping his long legs like a flying 
crane, 


Lights on the flowers, and with his ready 
sting 
Threats the intruder: There the bumble 


bee 
Comes booming, and departs with laden 
thighs. 
The yellow-jacket, small, and full of 
spite, 
Bedecked in livery of golden lace, 
Comes with the fretful arrogance of one 
Who plays the master tho’ himself the 


Slave ; 
And over ‘all, the Tyrant of the hour, 
The kingbird, hovers, darting on his 


prey; 
And takes the ventured argosy of sweets, 
Then boasts his conquest on the adja- 
cent branch 
Where like a pirate hauled agavnst the 


wi 
He waits another sail. From limb to 


limb 
The birds which here delight to build 
their nests, 
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The ee bird, and the robin, and the 


sm 

Gray wood-pecker—now flit among the 
flowers, 

Until the year is full of life and song, 

As it is full of perfume———.” 


With “Sylvia,” our author’s latest 
poetical performance, we must confess 
that we have been thoroughly disap- 
pointed. Itis inferior to his first volume, 
and, indeed, to everything previously 
written by him, displaying less grasp of 
thought, affluence of fancy, and proprie- 
ty of expression than his former poems. 

Indeed, we are inclined to think that 
the contents of this volume must have 
been composed by Mr. Read at an early 
age, and that he has now injudiciously 
published them, upon the strength of an 
imperfect revision. 


My Last Cruise; or, Where we Went, 
and What we Saw—being an account of 
visits to Malay and Loo Choo Islands, 
the coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, and the mouth of 
the Amoor River. By Lieut. A. W. Ha- 
bersham, U. S. N., late of the North Pa- 
cific Surveying and Exploring E. i 
tion. 1 vol., 8 vo., pp. 307. Phi 
phia: J. B. Lippincott § Co. 

By all who have felt any curiosity in 
regard to that strange and so long se- 
cluded nation, the Japanese, and who 
may have yet been deterred, by want of 
time or inclination, from attempting the 
perusal of Commodore Perry’s mam- 
moth work, this volume will hailed 
with special pleasure. Written by an 
eye witness of the scenes described, and 
by one familiar from actual contact and 
experience with the peculiar people it 
treats of, the narrative has all the fideli- 
ty and trustworthiness of an official do- 
cument, while a due admixture of anec- 
dote and personal adventure happily 
relieves it of the dullness so usually 
characteristic of a mere report. 

The surveying expedition of whose 
objects and results this work is ar 
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the advancement of science.” The ex- 
tent of its explorations, the greater part 
of which were made under the superin- 
tendence of Commander Rogers—Ring- 
gold having been ordered home by Perry, 
on account of his feeble health, soon 
after arriving at Hong Kong—is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the title page of 
Lieut. Habersham’s book, and its de 
tails, as furnished by this accomplished 
officer, will, we are sure, be studied 
by every one, with pleasure and profit. 
The author's style is clear, simple and 
graceful, his perceptions acute, his ob- 
servation keen and varied, and his selec- 
tions from the mass of material accu- 
mulated during a three years cruise are 
carefully and judiciously made;.in a 
word, the interest excited by the ample 
promise of the caption, is fully sustained 
to the last page of the work. We pre- 
dict for it, — a most favorable 
reception from all who are interested in 
the history of American enterprise by 
sea or land. The volume, which is a 
royal octavo, neatly bound in cloth, is 
copiously and handsomely illustrated, 
and the paper and type are excellent. 


Inaugural Address, by N. Russell Mid- 
dleton, L.L.D.,0n being inducted into 
the Presidency of the College of Charles- 
ton, delivered during the commencement 
exercises, at Hibernian Hall, Charleston, 
8S. C., on Tuesday, 31seMarch, 1857. 

This is a philosophical, closely-reason- 
ed, and frequently eloquent address, the 
production evidently of a thinker and a 
scholar. 

Its views of education are enlarged, 
and judicious—embracing not only the 
moral and intellectual, but the physical 
development of youth. Mr. Middleton 
eschews that hollow transcendentalism 
which affects the wretched cant that the 
body is nothing, the soul everything, as 
if these did not grow, increase, and lan- 
guish together, as if there could be any 
subtle, and powerful mental activity, 


where the free current of the blood is 
4 AsaA 





was the memorable one which sailed 
from Norfolk in 1853, under the com- 
mand of Ringgold, consisting of five 
vessels, one of which, the ill-fated Por- 
poise, has never returned; having foun- 
dered, as it is supposed, with all her 
crew, in the channel of Formosa. The 
purpose for which it was sent out by 
the United States Government was, we 
are told by the author, “to test the aecu- 
racy of charts extant, to prepare others 
of unknown coasts, to follow the track- 
less path of the wayward current, to lift 
the veil that hung between civilization 
and the customs and habits of isolated 
tribes and nations, and to collect data 
from unfrequented parts of our globe for 


peded, the nervous fluid exhausted, 
or any essential vital agency rendered 
torpid or ineffective. ieee this point 
he says: 

“Few with whom we are likely to 
have any controversy confine their views 
to the merely animal part of our nature. 
‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,’ is a suggestion which we scarcely 
need combat upon this occasion. Yet, 
even here, it may be proper to say. a 
word in vindication of a very important 
element in the constitution of our com- 
plex nature. We may be in no danger 
of worshipping, but are we in no danger 
of despising the beautiful structure, 


‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ by 
which we developand display the work- 
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ings of our inner being? Is there no 
danger that when we come to present 
to the world the result of mental toil and 
spiritual struggle, there may be such a 
failure of the instrument through which, 
alone, that exhibition can be accomplish- 
ed as to produce a pitiable abortion ? 
The body must not be neglected or 
abused. In vain shall we seek to build 
up and beautify the mind, in vain shall 
we endeavor to regulate and cultivate 
the feelings, if, in the process, we shat- 
ter and mar the rich and delicate en- 
casement.” 

Having demonstrated the importance 
of physical training, Mr. Middleton pro- 
ceeds to discuss the “principle of self- 
culture as an object of absolute rather 
than of relative consideration.” This 
may be regarded as the central thought 
of the discourse; it is evolved with 
considerable force of moral insight, and 
is variously and aptly illustrated. Am- 
bition, when confined to the desire of 
excelling merely, of arriving at a cer- 
tain goal in advance of our fellows, 
degenerates into licentiousness of spirit. 
“ Why,” Mr. Middleton further remarks, 
“ should we make supremacy an object 
of desire? What right have we to con- 
stitute superiority to our fellows—the 
end and aim of our existence? Where 
is the justice, the modesty, the charity 
of such a condition of mind? It is this 
mad and selfish struggle for pre-emi- 
nence that has seared and blasted the 
earth, and kindled and fed the flames of 
hell. In every region, and in every age, 
weak, vain, ambitious men have deso- 
lated the world, upturned society ; crush- 
ed beneath the iron heel of despotism 
all that is fair and beautiful and heaven- 
ly around them, in order that they might 
occupy some petty eminence of cold and 
joyless exclusiveness ; in order that, 
under the guise of political, or social, or 
religious order, they might indulge that 
childish vanity in our nature which 
leaves to man no consciousness of self- 
respect, unless some external index of 
dignity re-assure the misgivings of con- 
scious insignificance. 

Humanity occupies but one platform. 
Accident, necessity, established organi- 
zation locate individuals in various re- 
gions, and temporarily and superficially 
upon different elevations; but the true 
dignity of his nature undergoes no 
change as man rises or falls upon the 
scale of those adventitious elevations. 
So long as he remembers and cherishes 
his manhood ; so long as in the diligent, 
rational, conscientious culture of that 
manhood, he lifts up his head in the pre- 
sence of his Maker for correction, for 
reproof, for enlightenment, thrones can- 
not elevate, nor serfdom degrade him. It 
is only when, having forgotten his true 
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destiny and his true digtiity, he consents 
to veil his manhood, to cast his crown of 
divine affiliation from his brow, and sell 
his birthright for a badge, that man be- 
comes that lowest of all created beings, 
a self-made slave. 

“ Absolute self-culture,” therefore, that 
sort of education which “looks prima- 
rily to truth, to real, and ultimate re- 
sults,” which. disregards convention, 
and sacrifices sordid personal aims to a 
great a. itis the chief object of 
this address to magnify. 

It might perhaps be objected that Mr. 
Middleton has somewhat under-estimat- 
ed the force of that instinct, the almost 
universal characteristic of vigorous na-, 
tures, which pants after conquest and 
ae because of the triumph, the 
delicious intoxication of self-praise con- 
nected with them. If so, he has erred 
upon the right side. No doubt the utter 
subversion of the instinct to which we 
have referred, would be disastrous. 
Like every other normal component of 
the mind, it has its uses. Subordinated 
and controlled, it stimulates to due acti- 
vity and persistency of effort. But, as 
the sole condition of moral elevation, 
enlightenment, progress, such subordi- 
nation is imperative. This we believe 
to be the juste miliew of opinion, and 
here, if we rightly comprehend him, Mr. 
Middleton is content to rest his argu- 
ment. As a literary rformance, his 
address is admirable. The style is com- 
pact, vigorous, and spirited. Several 
passages possess the glow of genuine 
eloquence, and indeed the production 
throughout is learned, discriminating, 
and acute. 

We congratulate the Trustees of the 
College of Charleston upon their suc- 
cess, in securing the services of a Pre- 
sident so eminently capable as Mr. Mid- 
dleton—one, who in the midst of the 
duties of an arduous business-life, has 
always fostered the keenest taste for 
art and literature, and sympathised in 
every effort tending to the intellectual 
progress of the State, or of the South. 


The Sacred Poems, and Private Ejacu- 
lations of Henry Vaughan—with a Me- 
motr by Rev. H. F. Lyte. Little, Brown 
§ Co., Boston. 

We do not believe that there is a Poet 
in the English language of the unques- 
tionable ability of Henry Vaughan, who 
has been so systematically neglected by 
critics and literary compilers. 

Bell, Anderson, and Chalmers ignore 
his existence altogether, and in the 
“Specimens of the British Poets,” b 
Thomas Campbell, he is damned wit 
very faint praise—we are confident that 
Campbell did not take the trouble to 
study his productions; he spoke the 








oo 
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Opinion of Vaughan’s contemporaries, 
an unrighteous judgment, which it has 
been reserved for the present age to re- 
verse. The cultivation of what has 
been absurdly called “ French correct- 
ness,” which rested like an incubus 
upon the public taste from Dryden’s 
time to Cowper’s, consigned to tempo- 
rary oblivion many among the minor 
poets of the country, which, as Mr. Lyte 
Observes, sufficiently accounts for the 
fact that so many smooth rhymsters, 
such as Promfret, Golden, Landsdale, 
&c., have been placed on the august list 
of classic authors, while Lord Brooke, 
the Fletchers, Withers, Herrick, Hab- 
ington and Quarles have been excluded 
from it. But fortunately for intellectual 
merit, Time quite as often acts the part 
of the Restorer, as the Destroyer. It 
sifts the claims of presumptuous medi- 
- and winnows away the chaff 
of idle reputations; it pushes preten- 
sion from high places, and adorns ne- 
glected Genius with the laurel and the 
crown. There is a strong tendency 
in cultivated societies—no matter how 
Outrageous the critical insanity of par- 
ticular eras—towards right principles of 
taste—principles which, sooner or later, 
must decide upon the claims and the posi- 
tion of all literary aspirants. Thus we 
have ceased to refer poetical composi- 
tions solely to the standard of Pope. We 
have come to understand that whatever 
the peculiar excellencies of that school, 
it is not the highest, nor among the 
highest systems of versification or poetic 
thought. The genius, and the capaci- 
ties of the English language are no 
longer crippled by shallow conventional 
usages, and a transparent verbal trick- 
ery, which once passed for Art—the art 
of those poetasters who, as Keats feel- 


ingly expresses it, 


« : a great Apollo blush for this, his 
and, 

Men deeméd wise, who could not un- 
derstand 

His glories ; with a puling infant’s force 

They swayed about upon a rocking 
horse, 

And called it—Pegasus”— 


Many writers, therefore, of the time 
of James and Charles I, who had fallen 


into disrepute, or been wholly forgotten 
during the subsequent rule of “ French 
correctness,” have been returned to 
their legitimate positions—and not the 
least worthy among these is the subject 
of the present notice. 

Henry Vaughan was born in Wales, 
in 1623, received a liberal private edu- 
cation, went at an early age to Oxford, 
where he soon became noted for his 
scholarship, and a “pretty knack at 
verse-making ”—was compelled, prema- 
turely, to break off his studies upon the 
occurrence of the great rebellion, in 
which there is good reason to suppose 
that he took an active personal part 
on the King’s side—retired to the coun- 
try during the Protectorate, where 
his naturally devotional turn of mind 
was confirmed by illness and domestic 
calamities, and finally died there, (after 
forty years of comparative literary inac- 
tivity,) at the ripe age of seventy-three. 
Such are the meager outlines of Vaugh- 
an’s uneventful career. His imer life, 
as revealed in his poems, is more inter- 
esting. In “Silex Scintillans ”—a work 
altogether of a religious cast—and made 
up of miscellaneous verses, we are pre- 
sented with the most favorable speci- 
mens of his powers. These were char- 
acterized by a warm and exuberant 
fancy, a subtle individuality, a genial 
wealth of emotion, with just enough of 
quaintness and conceit, to impart a de- 
lightful piquancy to his style. George 
Herbert was his model—a model, how- 
ever, whom in some respects he sur- 
passed. He is far more natural, and 
his appreciation of harmony superior. 
In all he has written, the thought is 
“close packed,” and running over. He 
is never commonplace, and occasional 
roughness and obscurity are the conse- 
quences simply of undue compression. 
No single poem of his is equal in sub- 
limity to Herbert’s lines upon “ Man,” 
but his general elevation of thought and 
diction is more sustained, and pleasing. 
“ Rules and Lessons” —notwithstanding 
its prosaic title—is a singularly striking 
production. While containing an epi- 
tome of the “whole duty of man,” it is 
not coldly philosophic like Pope’s “ Es- 
say,” but burns with imaginative vitality. 
Only a true Poet and philosophic thinker 
could have writien it. 








